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The West That Was 


FROM TEXAS TO MONTANA 
BY JOHN LEAKEY AS TOLD TO NELLIE SNYDER YOST 


OHN Leakey’s grandfather, founder of Leakey, county seat of Real County, 
J came to Texas in 1847. Quick-tempered and fearless, he kept things 
moving in his part of the frontier, and the account of these exciting times 
about which John Leakey heard as a boy tagging at his grandfather’s heels 
forms a fascinating part of his memoirs. John Leakey well remembers the last 
Indian raid in Frio Canyon, when he saw the bleeding, mutilated bodies of 
Kate McLaren and Allen Lease brought to his grandfather’s home. King Fisher, 
the famous gunman, helped Leakey’s father gather cattle out of the brush. 
Leaving Texas as a young man, John Leakey worked his way to New 
Mexico with a cattle drive and later went on to North Dakota and Montana. 
Six feet, six inches tall, he was well known as a 
top cowhand, working on the OX, W Bar, 777, 
and other big ranches of the day, and eventu- 


zh 


a ally came to own one of the finest ranches in 
that section, only to lose it in the drought 
and depression years of the 1930's. 
Here is a firsthand account of nearly a 
century of the cattle business, combin- 
ing range history with a poignant per- 
sonal story of wide appeal. 
“Provides an invaluable source of 
information on this colorful era.... 
All the exciting experiences that 
have made the American cowboy 
perhaps the most universally fascinating figure in the world today... told 
| with the modesty and simplicity which give it authenticity. Without doubt 
John Leakey’s The West That Was is destined to be another classic of Western 


| lore.” — Dallas News. 34 photographs, 284 pages, $5.00 
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NEW IN BOLLINGEN SERIES 


ART AND THE CREATIVE UNCONSCIOUS 


By Erich Neumann 


Translated by Ralph Manheim. Four essays on the psy- 
chology of art, including studies of Leonardo and Chagall, 
and a paper on “Art and Time.” 7 plates. $3.50 


ZEN AND JAPANESE CULTURE 
By Daisetz T. Suzuki 


Aspects of Japanese art and life which have been influenced 
by Zen are discussed by one of its leading voices in this 
leisurely and discursive book. Illustrated with 69 collotype 
plates. $7.50 


i{ YOGA: IMMORTALITY AND FREEDOM 
By Mircea Eliade 


Translated by Willard R. Trask. “An admirable study . . . 
it cannot be too highly recommended. It states with clarity 
and precision what the beliefs of Yoga are, and how they 
originated from the primeval Indic religion.” 


— The New Yorker $6.00 


THE ART OF POETRY 
The Collected Works of Paul Valery, Volume 7 


Edited by Jackson Mathews. Translated by Denise Folliot, 
with an introduction by T. S. Eliot. These 28 essays “should 
come into the hands of everyone interested not only in the 
now almost mythical figure of Valery, but in the evolving 
situation of poetry and poetic theory in our time.” 
—The New Yorker $3.50 


BOLLINGEN SERIES 


Distributed by Pantheon Books, Inc., 333 Sixth Avenue, N, Y. 14 
For detailed catalogue, write to Bollingen Series, 140 E. 62nd St., N. Y. 21 
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Our Fathers and Us 


The Heritage of the Methodists 
By UMPHREY LEE 


In his final book, completed the day of his death last June, the late Chancellor of 
Southern Methodist University — author of the standard biography of John Wesley, 
The Lord’s Horseman — discusses American Methodism today in the light of its 
history. Many apparently peculiar characteristics of present-day Methodists are 
explained by the background of the church; and current problems and opportunities, 
such as possible affiliation with other churches, are studied from the vantage point 
of Methodist history and principles. $3.00 


Christianity and 


Communism 


An Inquiry Into Relationships 
Edited by MERRIMON CUNINGGIM 


Varying viewpoints of the social scientist, the political scientist, and the theologian 
are represented in seven probing essays by Merrimon Cuninggim, Douglas Jackson, 
Paul Geren, Schubert M. Ogden, C. Herndon Wagers, Das Kelley Barnett, and Edward 
Taborsky. Edited by Dr. Cuninggim, author of Freedom’ s Holy Light, the symposium 
carries a Foreword by A. Dudley Ward, General Secretary of the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations of the Methodist Church. $4.00 


Christian Science Today 


Power, Policy, Practice 
By CHARLES S. BRADEN 


The author of The World’s Religions traces in detail the development of the Christian 
Science movement since the passing of Mary Baker Eddy in 1910. Recognizing the 
positive values in the faith, Dr. Braden states fully and fairly the facts he has learned 
about Christian Science, its founder, the church as it is today, and those who direct 
it. “A substantial, well-written, and fully documented book ... extremely interesting.” 
— ALA Booklist. “Filled with factual dynamite ...the very objectivity of the study 
results in an astounding report.” — Chicago Tribune. “No student of the religious 
culture of the nation can afford to neglect (this book).”— New York Times Book 


Review. $5.95 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Edztor’s Notebook 


Bring your shears and clip him well, 
His forked claws and his whipping tail, 
Cut him out of his wicked shell 

And leave him as clean as a flower-bell; 
For he was disposed in a diagram 

More intricate than the whited clam, 
More scaly than the woolly lamb 

And almost as evil as | am. 


THIS PUNGENT DESCRIPTION of a ubiquitous 
southwestern critter was written for SWR 
some two decades ago. Witter Bynner titled his 
poem ‘Vinegarroon,” but that’s not the only 
way to spell it; LLOYD N. JEFFREY prefers 
“vinegarone” for his discussion. in this issue. 
A member of the North Texas State College 
English faculty, Mr. Jeffrey is obviously well 


Cover 


“Woman and Children,” gouache by 
Jesus Guerrero Galvan from the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Art’s permanent col- 
lection, will be shown at the museum 
beginning in April with a traveling ex- 
hibic initiated by the University of 
Michigan, “Mexican Art: Pre-Colum- 
bian to Modern Times.” 


Editor Allen Maxwell 
Assistant Editor Margaret L. Hartley 
Contributing Editors 
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George Bond Jerry Bywaters 
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Samuel Wood Geiser Albert Guérard 
Ernest E. Leisy John Rosenfield 
Henry Nash Smith Lon Tinkle 


Business Manager Elizabeth M. Stover 


acquainted also with the land where the insects 
and arachnids play. 

University of Texas economics professor 
c. E. AYRES continues herein the investigation 
of “The Values of Industrial Society” which 
he initiated in SWR two years ago. Scheduled 
for later appearance in a book (Say It With 
Words, Alfred A. Knopf, April 20) is 
CHARLES W. FERGUSON’S “The Firmament of 
Language.” A Reader’s Digest senior editor, 
Mr. Ferguson is a graduate of Southern Meth- 
odist University and was an SWR contributor 
as early as 1924. The most recent of his many 
books, Naked to Mine Enemies: The Life of 
Cardinal Wolsey, was a nonfiction nominee for 
the 1958 National Book Awards. 

The latest accolade for Mr. Ferguson was 
his election March 13 to membership in the 
Texas Institute of Letters, an honor accorded 
also at the same time to ANDREW FOREST 
muir, Rice Institute historian whose current 
SWR essay is a substantial footnote to an 
earlier piece on ‘The Mystery of San Jacinto.” 
Long-time president of the Texas Institute of 
Letters (now emeritus) and three times recip- 
ient of its award for the “best Texas book of 


the year,” J. PRANK DoBIE wrote his article 
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e ACROSS FROM SMU 


ILLCREST STATE BANK 


“that’s my bank" 


Em 3-251) 


CAM F. DOWELL, JR. 
President 


MEMBER, FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


on Ramona for a new edition of Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s novel to be issued by the Limited 
Editions Club. 

Prime event of the Friday the Thirteenth 
meeting of the Texas Institute was the award 
of the Carr P. Collins $1,000 prize for the 
“best Texas book of the year” to SWR con- 
tributing editor Lon Tinkle, for 13 Days to 
Glory. Mr. Tinkle is also book critic of the 
Dallas News. “Reunion,” a previous SWR 
story by TED DEALEY, president and publisher 
of the News, won a “Distinctive” rating in 
Martha Foley’s Yearbook of the American 
Short Story. The buffalo-hunting anecdotes by 
Dallas News editorial writer WAYNE GARD are 
from a book to be published by Knopf next 
fall. 

PAUL F. BOLLER, JR. with this issue joins 
the SWR staff as contributing editor. A mem- 
ber of the SMU history faculty, he has par- 


ticular interest in the history of ideas in Amer- 
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ica. Since WILMA DYKEMAN’S first published 
story appeared in SWR in 1948, she has written 
two books, The French Broad (in the “Rivers 
of America” series) and, with her husband 
James Stokely, Neither Black Nor White, re- 
cipient of the 1958 Hillman award for the 
year’s best book in the field of race relations, 
civil rights, or world peace. She lives in New- 
port, Tennessee. 

ROBERT HUTCHINSON, an Alabamian gone 
North, is now at the MacDowell Colony in 
New Hampshire; his story “Foxhound” ap- 
peared in SWR in 1954. “The Pear Tree” 
forms the basis of a novel he is now writing. 
DON NAYLOR, M.D., personally knows the 
West Texas people he writes about. He is now 
in Galveston for a residency in dermatology. 

Names of all seven poets in this issue are 
familiar—except that JACK MATTHEWS of 
Columbus, Ohio, was last in these pages as a 


short story writer. 


in 
the 
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Not Like Hezfetz 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


THERE WAS ONCE a sour-puss whose chronic 
disgruntlement got on his wife’s nerves event- 
ually. To cheer him up she proposed a visit 
to that almost-vanished world of gaiety, the 
circus. There was the stroll down the Midway 
to the entrance, a region bright with lights 
and animated by the outdoor pitches of bark- 
ers, sword-swallowers, cooch dancers, and fire- 
eaters. 

But all the little lady got out of her husband 
was a disgusted “Neyeh.” 

Things went no better in the menagerie 
tent, the husband disdaining peanuts and re- 
fusing to look at the giraffe, the lions, the 
tigers, and the concupiscent gorillas. 

He remained unmoved as the show started 
under the big top. The horizontal-bar act won 
only another snort of contempt. The aerial 
ballet, without net, mind you, had his com- 
plete disinterest even if the chief flyer was, 
perhaps, Tony Concello with beauty, youth, 
shape, and style. 

Finally the circus revealed its sensation. 

“Look!” the wife cried. “There’s a man 
walking a tight wire fifty feet high!” 

“Neyeh.” 

“Look! He’s standing on one leg!” 

“Neyeh.” 

“Now he’s hanging by his toes!” 
“Neyeh.” 

“Now he’s hanging by one toe only, his big 
toe!” 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


“Neyeh.” 

‘Now he’s got you. He’s hanging by his big 
toe and playing a violin!” 

The husband deigned to look up. 

“He’s no Heifetz,” he said, looking down 
again. 

As communities grow densely populated by 
newcomers from the farms or B.A.’s with fresh 
diplomas, you hear more and more of this and, 
furthermore, wonder where it came from. You 
also encounter the other extreme, an immoder- 
ate willingness to be stirred in contrast to a 
stern refusal. 

It was about 1950 that we attended a sym- 
phony orchestra concert in a southwestern 
city not Dallas. The occasion was the debut 
of a new conductor in whom press and public 
had high hopes. The main work on his program 
was the Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony, cer- 
tainly no novelty. At its conclusion came inter- 
mission. As we walked out we could not help 
hearing an ecstatic declaration, “That's the 
best Tchaikovsky Fourth that was ever played 
—and that goes for Weingartner, too.” 

We stopped to gaze at the celebrant. From 
the timbre of his voice and the lightness of his 
beard, we liberally judged him to be sixteen 
years old, give a year either side. This meant 
he was born circa 1934. Felix Weingartner, 
according to simple research, was an Austrian 


continued on page 170 
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The Winners 


of the 10th Annual 


National Book Awards | 


These three books-—chosen from the many thousands published 


during the past year--have been cited as the most distinguished 


------------------------ FICTION ------------------------ 
THE MAGIC BARREL 
By BERNARD MALAMUD 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, Inc. 
NONFICTION 


MISTRESS TO AN AGE 
A Life of Madame de Staél 
By J. CURISTOPHER HEROLD 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 


By THEODORE ROETHKE 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 


WORDS FOR THE WIND | 


These books are on sale at your bookstore. HAVE YOU READ THEM? 
NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS are sponsored by American Book Publishers Council. 


American Booksellers’ Association and Book Manufacturers Institute. 
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Reviews of Books 
FDR’S TIME OF FERMENT 

The Age of Roosevelt: 

The Coming of the New Deal 
BY ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


Houghton Mifflin, Boston $6.75 


GEORGE BANCROFT, it used to be said, cast a 
vote for Andrew Jackson on every page of his 
famous history of the United States. Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr., professor of history at Har- 
vard, is in many respects Franklin Roosevelt's 
Bancroft. His earliest books—The Age of Jack- 
son (1945) and The Vital Center (1949)— 
were shaped by the point of view of an ardent 
Roosevelt Democrat. And in his present ambi- 
tious undertaking, a many-volumed history of 
The Age of Roosevelt, Professor Schlesinger 
makes no secret of his enthusiastic admiration 
for Roosevelt and the New Deal. Here, at any 
rate, is one of our younger American historians 
who—mirabile dictu!—steadfastly refuses to 
read the popular presuppositions of the present 
decade into his interpretation of the American 
past. 

In a 1957 volume, The Crisis of the Old 
Order, 1919-1933, Schlesinger provided the 
background for the Roosevelt period: the 
“Golden Twenties,” seemingly prosperous, but 
inherently unstable, the Great Crash of 1929, 
the onslaught of the depression, the helplessness 
of the business community and of the Hoover 
administration in the face of economic crisis, 
and the political ascendancy of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The present volume, The Coming 
of the New Deal, second of what will surely 
be more than the four volumes originally 
planned by Schlesinger, examines in great de- 
tail the emergence and development of the 
various programs comprising the First New 
Deal, from Roosevelt’s inauguration on March 
4, 1933, to the Congressional elections in the 
fall of 1934. In a lively prologue (“The Hun- 
dred Days”), which vividly recaptures the 


Vill 


pace, sense of urgency, confusion, and excite- 
ment of the first frantic Hundred Days of 
Roosevelt's administration, Schlesinger sets the 
stage for the unfolding of the New Deal: the 
President’s surprisingly quick mastery (and 
thorough enjoyment) of his grave responsi- 
bilities; the emergency action which saved the 
nation’s banks and ended the panic which had 
gripped the country; the arrival of the “bright 
young men,” representing various classes, occu- 
pations, and philosophies (but all of them 
“chain talkers’’), in Washington to participate 
in the work of national recovery; the trans- 
formation of Washington, as Ray Tucker put 
it, “from a placid, leisurely Southern town, 
with frozen faces and customs, into a gay, 
breezy, sophisticated and metropolitan center”; 
and the enactment by Congress, under the 
guidance of the President, of fifteen major laws 
designed to shore up the economy and to alle- 
viate the widespread misery. “At the end of 


February,” Schlesinger quotes Walter Lipp- 


mann as saying, 


we were a congeries of disorderly panic- 
stricken mobs and factions. In the hundred 
days from March to June we became again an 
organized nation confident of our power to 
provide for our own security and to control 
our destiny. 


“We have had our revolution,” said Collier’s 
simply, “and we like it.” Of Roosevelt during 
this hectic period, Schlesinger observes: 


Reporters took from his press conferences 
images of urbane mastery, with the President 
sitting easily behind his desk, his great head 
thrown back, his smile flashing or his laugh 
booming out in the pleasure of thrust and 
riposte. He saw agitated Congressmen, panicky 
businessmen, jealous bureaucrats; he kidded the 
solemn, soothed the egotistical, and inspired 
the downhearted. There remained too a sense of 
ambiguity and craftiness. He could be hard 
and frightening when he wanted to be, and he 
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played the political game with cold skill. 
Charm, humor, power, persuasion, menace, 
idealism — all were weapons in his armory. 


And of Roosevelt’s associates he says: “At his 
worst, the New Dealer became an arrant sen- 
timentalist or a cynical operator. At his best 
he was the ablest, most intelligent, and most 
distinguished public servant the United States 
ever had.” The force of these characteriza- 
tions, made early in the book, becomes quite 
apparent in the pages that follow. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of the purposes and performances of 
—and the personalities involved in—the vari- 
ous measures undertaken by the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration to combat the depression and 
“Part of the New Deal 


impulse,” says Schlesinger, “was defensive— 


promote recovery. 


the determination to protect the freedom and 
opportunity of Americans from the ravages 
of unemployment and despair. But part too 
was a desire to build a better America.” Five 
chapters deal with the major New Deal poli- 
cies: “The Fight for Agricultural Balance”’ 
(AAA), “Experiment in Industrial Planning” 
(NRA), “The Economics of Nationalism” 
(monetary and trade policies) , “The Cry in the 
Streets” (federal relief, public works, and 
social security), and “The Battle for Public 
Development” (TVA, CCC, and the Resettle- 
ment Administration). One chapter (‘The 
Transformation of a Labor Movement”) is 
devoted to the administration’s labor policy, 
the Wagner Act, and the emergence of the 
CIO, and one (“Resurgence on the Right”) to 
the overwhelming popular endorsement of the 
New Deal at the polls despite the development 
of strong conservative opposition during 1934. 
A final chapter (“Evolution of the Presi- 
dency”) contains an acute analysis of Roose- 
velt’s philosophy of administration and an 
attempt to explore the mystery that lay behind 
the mask Roosevelt wore even in the presence 
of his family and his most intimate friends and 
advisers. While Schlesinger does not probe as 
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The 


Image of 


Europe 
in 


HENRY JAMES 


By 
CHRISTOF WEGELIN 


“One of the responsibilities of being an 
American,” Henry James wrote in the early 
1870's, “is fighting against a superstitious 
valuation of Europe,” a statement  pro- 
phetic of his whole career. This volume by 
a Swiss scholar traces James’s relation to 
traditional American attitudes toward 
Europe and the development of his treat- 
ment of the international situation from 
more or less conventional beginnings to 
the conceptual and formal complexity of 
his latest fiction. 


“As a European who has taken root in 
the United States, Mr. Wegelin brings to 
his cosmopolitan subject a balanced per- 
spective as well as a mature critical faculty. 
Mr. Wegelin’s book should make his read- 
ers aware once again that the uniqueness 


_ of James — over and above the claims of 


his artistry — resides in the fact that he 
achieved and recorded a cosmopclitan 
vision without sacrificing his American- 
ism.” — New York Times Book Review. 
212 pages, $4.50 


| Southern Methodist University Press 
| Dallas 5, Texas 


deeply into the psychological sources of the 


Roosevelt personality as Rexford Tugwell did 
in The Democratic Roosevelt (1957), he is 
probably right in concluding that the key to 
Roosevelt lay in his “basic simplicity of mind 
and heart.” “His complexity was infinite,” 
says Schlesinger, “but it all pertained to tactics. 
On questions of essential purpose, he retained 
an innocence which was all the more baffling 


because of its luminous naiveté.” And finally: 


The essence of Roosevelt, the quality which 
fulfilled the best in him and explained the 
potency of his appeal, was his intrepid and 
passionate affirmation. He always cast his vote 
for life, for action, for forward motion, for 
the future. 


Based upon massive research in the Roose- 
velt papers at Hyde Park, in memoirs, diaries, 
newspapers, magazines, and government docu- 
ments, and in the records of the Oral History 
Research Office at Columbia University, The 
Coming of the New Deal shows an impressive 
grasp of the complex crosscurrents of Ameri- 
can life and thought in the early New Deal 
years, is superbly organized, written with skill 
and verve, and informed throughout with a 
sophisticated wit and irony and a talent for 
the appropriate word, phrase, and quotation. 
Among the many statements which Schlesinger 
has resurrected from the period, the following 
were among this reviewer's favorites: “It’s ex- 
citing and educational to be alive and asked 
out in Washington these days” (Ray Tucker) ; 
“IT guess at your next election we will make 
it unanimous” (William Randolph Hearst) ; 
“IT am afraid I couldn't be trusted around Mr. 
Roosevelt. For the first time in my life in this 
business, I might find myself squabbling for 
a chance to carry the champion’s water 
bucket” (Westbrook Pegler); “Turning fed- 
eral funds over to the states for administra- 
tion would mean more politics instead of less 
politics in administration” 


Byrnes of South Carolina). 


(Senator James F. 


Professor Schlesinger is by no means un- 


critical of Roosevelt and his advisers. He de- 
tects a “thin streak of sadism” in Roosevelt's 
treatment of his subordinates, calls his han- 
dling of the London Economic Conference 
“deplorable,” regards his gold-purchase pro- 
gram as “ineffectual” and “based on a shallow 
and incorrect thesis,” acknowledges that Roose- 
velt had no “primary experience or clear-cut 
views” in the labor field and was inclined at 
first to be antilabor, and quotes without com- 
ment Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes’s famous 
remark that the new President was a “‘second- 
class intellect—but a first-class temperament!” 
Cordell Hull, whom Schlesinger takes more 
seriously than this reviewer has ever been able 
to, was “a peculiar combination of evangelism 
and vindictiveness, of selflessness and martyr- 
dom”; Frances Perkins was “more interested in 
doing things for labor than enabling labor to 
do things for itself”; and Harold Ickes’ “ego- 
tism was so massive that he remained person- 
ally unconscious of its existence.” But he is 
perhaps hardest of all on Henry Wallace, whose 
strange relationship with Dr. Nicholas Roe- 
rich, the White Russian mystic, he examines 
at some length. Schlesinger is generous in his 
acknowledgment of Wallace’s undoubted abili- 
ties, but the Secretary of Agriculture’s curious 
combination of misty idealism and hardheaded 
practicality leads him (evidently influenced in 
part by Dwight MacDonald’s cruel dissection 
in Henry Wallace: The Man and the Myth) 


to Say: 


But neither mysticism nor rhetoric could abol- 
ish the fissure, the emptiness, at the core of his 
own personality. He rarely made contact with 
others, perhaps because it was so hard for him 
to make contact with himself. His associates 
speculated whether he had any capacity for 
human affection. At times it seemed as if he 
had a greater sense of intimacy with plants. . . . 
And in his public life his inner division led to 
evasiveness and vacillation. Confronted by 
choice, he was always inclined to cut things in 
half and split the difference, mistaking eclecti- 
cism for synthesis. 

continued on page 173 
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“A novel of 


rebellion, 


and it has the 


ring of truth.” 


(SEE BELOW) 


ACRES 
OF 
AFTERNOON 


ACRES 
OF 
AFTERNOON 


By BABS H. DEAL 
ACRES OF AFTERNOON 


An unusual review hails this unusual novel: 


his is no ‘beat generation’ pic- 
ture; no ‘crisis kids——but simply a 
cross section of modern youth in an 
Alabama town. One might describe 
them as the young crowd who would 
grow up to be the middle-aged crowd 
of a John O'Hara novel. And yet they 
seem to have had the kind of back- 
ground out of which one would ex- 
pect stalwart Americans to grow: 
—upper middle class, comfortably 
off, with college and the professions 
taken for granted. 

But what stretched before them ex- 
cept a repeat performance of the 
golf, bridge, announcement parties 
and showers for brides-to-be, wed- 
dings, then settling down to the 
mores of their parents? ‘Acres of 
Afternoons’—one as predictable as 
another—stretched ahead. This is a 
novel of rebellion, and it has the ring 
of truth. Rebellion that takes the 


form of drinking too much. petting 
too much, gossiping too much, driv- 
ing too fast, hunting sensation at 
roadhouses. 
The story revolves around Fletcher 
Hudson, who found the idea of mar- 
rying her ‘steady’ since school days, 
Howard, the mayor’s son. a bore— 
and who was completely carried 
away by the different sort of person 
that was Troy Wright. Fletcher and 
Howard came to a kind of maturity 
in the fast pace of the week that fol- 
lowed; Troy paid the ultimate price: 
and Connie, Fletcher’s best friend. 
learned that it took tragedy to bring 
her romance to a head. It is a haunt- 
ingly sad story; one can only hope 
that the violence of the denouement 
changed the inevitability of the 
future they'd envisioned.” 
—VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


At all bookstores... $3.95 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC., 119 W. 40th Street, New York 18 
AFTERNOON 
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Erich Fromm 


leading psychoanalyst, social philosopher 


writes on 


dreams...conscience...love... 
the dilemma of 


twentieth-century man 


and presents a new, humanistic extension 
of Freudian psychoanalysis .. . 


ESCAPE FROM FREEDOM 


Why men run away from freedom — to seek escape 
in blind devotion to a leader, in utter submission to 
an all-powerful state, in aggression against minor- 
ity groups or neighbor nations. “Important and 
challenging.” — N.Y. Herald Tribune. 

18th printing. $3.75 


MAN FOR HIMSELF 


How the individual can understand himself and 
build a system of ethics based on knowledge, not on 
authority and sanctions. “Magnificent.” 
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Helen Hunt Jackson and Ramona 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


THE Facts—the outside facts, which are 
the only documentable facts about any 
life—outlining the career of Helen Hunt 
Jackson are not nearly so romantic as the 
romance on which her fame rests. They 
are to be found, thoroughly sifted and 
footnoted, in the biography Helen Hunt 
Jackson, by Ruth Odell, to which schol- 
arly work I express my debt. 

Helen Maria Fiske was born in Am- 
herst, Massachusetts, October 15, 1830. 
Both her parents were of old, respectable, 
God-fearing New England families. Her 
father, Nathan Welby Fiske, had been 
educated in theology, but his love of the 
classics was almost as fierce as his piety. 
He was professor in languages and rhetoric 
at Amherst College. His wife, born Deb- 
orah Waterman Vinal, had a strong mind 
and strong religious feelings. She taught 
little Helen to pray that her brandy- 
drinking grandfather “become pious.” 

Helen was a headstrong child. At five, 
reading the Youth’s Companion was her 
delight. At eleven she was sent off to a 
private school in Hadley, Massachusetts. 
She was tractable enough but refused to 
go to Sunday school until her mother 
wrote that she wished her to go. In one of 
many letters to her daughter, Deborah 


Written as an Introduction for a printing of Remona 
by the Limited Editions Club, New York, in the spring 
of 1959. 
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Fiske expressed the hope that God had 
“opened” Helen’s eyes to see “the evil of 
having sinned against Him without any 
regret so many years.” Every proper New 
Englander at that time knew he or she 
had been conceived in sin and lived in sin, 
although the nature of unintended sin 
might not be clear to a little girl—or even 
to a big man. 

Her mother died before Helen was 
fourteen years old. Her father died three 
years later. Meantime, her education went 
on. She grew up knowing scholars and 
writers. In 1852 at the age of twenty-two 
she married Lieutenant Edward B. Hunt. 
A scientist, he was in the Coast Survey 
Department and had to travel a great deal, 
but they made their home in Washington. 
Here Helen Hunt came to know more of 
the “right people.” During the Civil War, 
Lieutenant Hunt was promoted to major. 
They had two children, but both died in 
infancy. Major Hunt died late in 1863. 

Helen’s first contributions were signed 
“Marah.” She did not like the name Helen 
Hunt on account of its alliterative conno- 
tations. For a while she used “H.H.”; 
then she gave those initials up for “Rip 
Van Winkle,” “Saxe Holm,” and the com- 
plete anonymity of “No Name.” Her 
chief guide and counsel was Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, a pillar 
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of the Boston and Concord Brahmins. She 
wrote for the New York Independent, for 
the Nation, Riverside Magazine, St. Nich- 
olas, and then in time for the Century 
Magazine and the Atlantic Monthly. She 
dallied with the theory of evolution, was 
praised by Emerson, but nothing inside 
herself burned to get out. In 1874, after 
trips West for copy, she married William 
Sharpless Jackson, of Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Railroad capitalist, banker, and 
civilized gentleman, he was a famous host 
for his wife’s friends as well as for his own. 
Her home for the remainder of her life 
was in Colorado Springs. She traveled a 
great deal, however—to Europe as well 
as to the East—and one wonders how she 
managed to have the head of her bed al- 
ways turned to the north in hotels, on 
sleeping cars, and elsewhere. She claimed 
she could not sleep unless her head was 
pointed north. Maybe she didn’t have to 
sleep on a bed. 

In 1879 she was in Boston to help cele- 
brate Oliver Wendell Holmes’s seventieth 
birthday. While there, she heard Standing 
Bear and Bright Eyes lecture on the 
wrongs of the Ponca Indians. Standing 
Bear spoke with dignity and indignation, 
and Bright Eyes interpreted his eloquence 
with wonderful facility. Helen Hunt 
Jackson was fired with sympathy for the 
Poncas and then for other Indians. She 
burned with indignation against the cor- 
rupt “Indian Ring.” Thenceforward she 
had to say something. In the New York 
Tribune and elsewhere she castigated Sec- 
retary of the Interior Carl Schurz. She 
spent months doing research in the Astor 
Library in New York City, fortifying 
herself on facts. The result was A Century 
of Dishonor. 
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This book, which appeared in 1881, 
and Ramona, 1884, were the only two of 
her works that Helen Hunt Jackson 
signed her full name to. A Century of Dis- 
honor was bound in blood-red cloth on 
which was stamped a quotation from Ben- 
jamin Franklin: “Look upon your hands! 
They are stained with the blood of your 
relations.” She sent a copy of the book 
to every member of Congress. Despite its 
earnestness—maybe because of too much 
earnestness along with too little skill in 
writing—it is dull. 

Soon after its publication, she came to 
southern California, gathering informa- 
tion for a series of articles on the missions 
and Indians of the region for Century 
Magazine. From people and the land it- 
self, over which she was horse-drawn, she 
acquired the background for Ramona. She 
was committed to what is called romance; 
she was also committed to the cause of 
California Indians. She proposed that 
Ramona do for them what Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin had done for the Negroes. She was 
a dedicated woman—more dedicated to a 
cause than to craftsmanship. 

On August 8, 1885, four days before 
she died, she wrote Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, as follows: 


From my deathbed I send you message of 
heartfelt thanks for what you’ve already done 
for the Indians. I ask you to read my Century 
of Dishonor. 1 am dying happier for the belief 
I have that it is your hand that is destined to 
strike the first steady blow toward lifting this 
burden of infamy from our country and right- 
ing the wrongs of the Indian race. 


NOBODY CAN QUESTION the integrity of 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s motives, but his- 
tory may ask how far she was right in her 
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pictures of mission Indians and of the mis- 
sions and missionaries. Maybe she was as 
right as Harriet Beecher Stowe was in her 
picture of the Negroes. Agnes Repplier 
once said that the abolition of any insti- 
tution capable of producing such paragons 
of virtue as Uncle Tom could have been 
an error in judgment. Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
just the same, had a powerful effect in 
rousing sentiment against slavery. Ra- 
mona had no such effect in arousing senti- 
ment for the rights, or even the better- 
ment, of Indians. Its main effect was to 
romanticize the mission period of Califor- 
nia history and those mission relics left for 
tourist visitation on the California land- 
scape. 

According to Ramona, the missions 
meant not only salvation for Indian souls 
but an idyllic physical existence, the 
padres standing as their sole protection 
against the materialistic world. As a mat- 
ter of fact, though not according to 
chamber of commerce legend, Spanish 
missions always worked hand in hand 
with the military. The missions in Cali- 
fornia were kept populated by military 
capture of Indians who wanted to remain 
wild and free. The Spanish word for a 
mission Indian was Indio reducido—a re- 
duced Indian. He was reduced from free- 
dom. 

The mission fathers kept vital statistics, 
on births, deaths, marriages, etc., conscien- 
tiously. Primary among the sources where 
those statistics are now to be consulted are 
the scholarly studies by Dr. S. F. Cook, 
of the University of California. His 
studies are widely scattered in learned 
journals but have been digested into 
Carey McWilliams’ excellent Southern 
California Country. From 1769 to 1833, 
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the California mission records list 29,100 
Indian births and 62,600 Indian deaths. 
During the same period of mission rule, 
according to figures assembled by Dr. 
Cook, some of them in this instance nec- 
essarily estimates, the Indian population 
of California declined from 130,000 in 
1769 to 83,000 in 1832. 

When the missions were secularized in 
1834—-secularized according to the origi- 
nal Spanish laws of colonization—the 
mission neophytes passed without abrupt- 
ness into a state of peonage. During the 
next decade and more, until the United 
States took formal possession of California 
in 1848, the dons were at their climax. 

American rule in California resulted in 
three statutes vitally affecting the Indians. 
One statute, not repealed until 1872, pro- 
vided that no Indian could testify in 
court. Another provided that Indians 
might be declared vagrants upon the peti- 
tion of a white person; a third permitted 
the apprenticing—actually peonizing—of 
Indian children with the “consent” of 
their parents. Most of the apprentices 
went to the ranchero dons. 

While all Spanish and Mexican land 
grants that could be proven legal were 
confirmed by the United States govern- 
ment, not many of the dons could adjust 
themselves to the greedy, pushing ways of 
English-speaking citizens who rushed into 
California following the discovery of 
gold. The dons had crossbred prolifically 
enough with Indian women, but they had 
looked down their noses at all mestizos— 
the Mexicans. Now the displaced dons had 
to coalesce with the Mexicans in order to 
hold even a part of their own against the 
English-speakers. 

At the very time Helen Hunt Jackson 
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was espousing the cause of the descendants 
of the mission Indians, California pro- 
moters decided that a great and paying 
attraction for tourists and other romance- 
seekers would be the dons and the mis- 
sions. As a result of commercial ballyhoo, 
Ramona, instead of becoming the battle 
hymn for the more and more displaced 
and more and more reduced Indians that 
Helen Hunt Jackson had hoped for, be- 
came, contrary to its contents, a signal 
mountain of romance for the “days of the 
dons” and for the missions. Well into the 
twentieth century, until about the time of 
World War II, as many places in southern 
California claimed to be the authentic 
habitation, marriage-ground, or some- 
thing else for the original of Ramona as 
houses in another part of the United States 
claimed to be where George Washington 
slept. Those office-complexioned, pot- 
bellied members of the Rotary Club who 
ride Palomino horses in the Rose Parade at 
Pasadena each wintry spring are about as 
authentic in representing Spanish dons as 
Ramona is in historical values on Spanish 
missions and the Indian life at them. 

Yet Ramona is authentic. No more 
authentic chapter exists in the great 
American determination to get away from 
reality than the Ramona legend. It is en- 
tirely fitting that politicians most deter- 
mined to take Formosa for China—equiv- 
alent to taking Catalina Island for Cali- 
fornia—during the 1950’s should come 
from the land of the dons and of Ramona. 

Of course, Ramona can still be read 
with interest as a story, though some read- 
ers brought up on American fiction from 
the time of Frances Newman’s The Hard- 
Boiled Virgin until The Naked and the 
Dead, Lolita, and other contemporary 
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novels might find some of the soobing and 
praying in Ramona tedious. Offsetting 
sentimentality are swiftness of action and 
suspense. The suspense probably reaches 
its climax while Ramona is waiting for 
Alessandro to come and deliver her from 
the tyranny of a don’s widow. (Alessan- 
dro is grand opera Italian, Alejandro being 
the Spanish-Mexican spelling.) 

The business of all workers at the 
hacienda sticking their heads out in the 
morning and singing a prayer is idealiza- 
tion. Haciendas were not run that way. 
On the other hand, the pictures of sheep 
shearing and of the goings on at Hartsel’s 
Tavern are earthily realistic. Accounts of 
eviction of the Indians from their native 
grounds are based on firsthand observa- 
tions and are hardly overdrawn. The cu- 
pidity of Americans in taking the land 
from the aborigines of America can hardly 
be overdrawn. This cupidity, linked some- 
times with thrifty piety and sometimes 
with ostentatious religiosity, was at the 
basis of the often expressed progressive 
American philosophy toward Indians in 
general: “The only good Indian is a dead 
Indian.” The zeal for goodness converted 
many Indians trying to hold their lands 
against the zealots. 


PEOPLE HAVE DONE a great many things 
to southern California while gardening, 
Hollywooding, and Disneylanding it. 
They have changed the climate of the in- 
habited parts of it as people have not been 
able to change the climate anywhere else 
on earth. As octopus-sprawling Los An- 
geles comes more and more to be south- 
ern California, the smog that people have 
created over it refuses most stubbornly to 


be uncreated. John Steinbeck belongs 
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north of southern California. His Grapes 
of Wrath, nevertheless, is southern and is 
the strangest fruit that California, either 
north or south, has produced. It is strange 
because in its Okie realism it is utterly un- 
like the standard literary fruit of Cali- 
fornia. 

The things that people have done to 
southern California are minor compared 
to what southern California has done to 
most people who have gone there. Excep- 
tions may be found in factories and in the 
California Institute of Technology, but in 
fiction as well as in come-hither advertise- 
ments, California has been the place of all 
places where Formosa is China. 

Take Abbot Kinney. Originally of New 
Jersey, he was no more southern Califor- 
nia in origin, education, and experience 
than Helen Hunt Jackson was. He was 
made Indian Commissioner with her. “A 
Report on the Condition and Needs of the 
Mission Indians of California, made by 
special agents Helen Hunt Jackson and 
Abbot Kinney, to the Comissioner of In- 
dian Affairs,” dated July, 1883, has ap- 
peared as an appendix in all copies of A 
Century of Dishonor published since 
1885. Kinney established Venice, now 
within the corporate limits of Los An- 
geles. Here he dug canals and imported 
gondolas and gondoliers from Italy to 
move on the canal waters. A summary on 
him by Franklin D. Walker in A Literary 
History of Southern California, a work 
sometimes ironic and all the time divert- 
ing and enlightening, is too illuminating 
on the pre-smog aura not to quote: 


Abbot Kinney has been described as “a 
student of law and medicine, commission 
merchant, botanical expert, cigarette manu- 
facturer, and member of the United States 
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Geological Survey.” Ever since Kinney had 
inherited half of the Sweet Caporal fortune be- 
fore he was thirty, the blue-eyed, sorrel- 
thatched adventurer had been looking for 
interesting things to do. For a while he roamed 
in Africa and Asia; then, in 1880, he settled 
near Pasadena, on the ranch which he named 
Kinneyloa—‘Kinney” for himself and “loa” 
for the Hawaiian word for hill. After touring 
the Indian country with Mrs. Jackson, he be- 
came an enthusiast for marriage, and, finding 
a mate—whom he called another Helen Hunt 
Jackson—in the daughter of a San Francisco 
judge, proceeded to illustrate the theories of 
“creative reproduction,” which he had put 
forth in his Tasks by Twilight, by fathering 
nine children. In the meantime and in between 
he helped to develop Yosemite as a national 
park, aided in securing the local enactment of 
the Australian ballot law, furthered the estab- 
lishment of federal forest reserves, pioneered 
in the use of the eucalyptus tree in California, 
helped to found public libraries at Pasadena 
and Venice, and edited and published a local 
agricultural journal entitled Los Angeles Sat- 
urday Post; Fruit, Forest, and Farm (1900- 
1906). 


Three-quarters of a century after the 
author of Ramona died, her chief work 
lives on, not only in print but in the minds 
and emotions of people who call for the 
book in libraries, buy it in stores, read it, 
and are moved by it. At least three mo- 
tion picture versions of it have been 
produced. A Ramona pageant, “Califor- 
nia’s Greatest Outdoor Play,” produced 
by the Hemet Chamber of Commerce, still 
brings each year devotees of the story of 
the Indian lovers—also others—to an 
amphitheater in the San Jacinto Valley. 

It is something to believe steadfastly 
and disinterestedly in anything good for 
any part of mankind. It is something to be 
capable of and to express deep moral in- 
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dignation. This age of executive ambition 
and of religiosity-pays-in-business has al- 
lowed the fires of moral indignation to 
sink almost into the ashes. Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s outcries of moral indignation 
against America’s shifty and cruel treat- 
ment of Indians still lift human spirits— 
even though comparatively few people are 
moved to lift hands against ambitious 
patriots still trying to get hold of Indian 
property. The noblest of all Indian fight- 
ers of the U.S. Army was General George 


Woman in Doorway 


Crook. The noblest of all books about 
these fighters is Captain John G. Bourke’s 
On the Border with Crook. Both Crook 
and Bourke burned with indignation 
against the American leeches responsible 
for Indian outbreaks. Helen Hunt Jack- 
son belongs in the not-numerous com- 
pany ennobled by General Crook and 
Captain Bourke. Her passion against 
wrong and for right will make her book 
live a long, long while yet. Called a his- 
torical novel, now it belongs to history. 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 


Seeing the full round form in the lighted doorway, 

he paused expectantly. The scent of bread 

claimed the brisk air and the warm thought of the homesick 
alien who for a dozen years had fed 


himself in the rented room, few inches from strangers. 
He was a boy a moment, but he did not wave; 

nor did he speak to children, late from playtime, 

these taught that in the darkness fools are brave. 


Only a glance he stole toward the waiting woman 
who saw her man, small man-child on his back; 
encircling children, their shouts a carrousel music. 
He saw the woman in light erase the black, 


homecoming time. Past two suspicious neighbors 

he walked, an alien still in his new land. 

He turned once more to the shut door; and then hurried 
as he heard the tapping stick in the officer’s hand. 
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The Pear Tree 


ROBERT HUTCHINSON 


EVERY SPRING my mother would throw 
open the house like a cellar door, and a 
whole winterful of dust balls, grocery bills, 
and horehound drops would come rolling 
out to linger on the hollyhocks awhile and 
be caught at last in the handfuls of slick 
cottonwood fuzz that tumbled slowly east- 
ward out of town. The rugs would be 
rolled up off the white belly of the floor; 
the curtains, like hanks of hair, would lop 
from the curtain rods, and great spumes 
of furniture polish would lift from the 
piano, the milk-glass lamp, the glass-top- 
ped coffee table, the chiffonier that held 
my father’s things—and, halfway to the 
kitchen with her arms full, my mother— 
sweaty-hot and frizzled and looking as if 
she were about to blow away. 

“For Christ sake!” my brother Frank 
would say, and she would holler, from over 
the green beans soaking, “Don’t you put 
those books on that table! That table’s 
clean, Ill have you know. Clean clean. 
And let me catch you boys sharpening 
pencils there again—” and on and on, not 
paying any attention to herself. “. . . Bugs? 
I'll say bugs . . . If you’re looking for those 
cut-out yellow things, they’re on the bed 
upstairs.” 

“But Mother! That’s American his- 
tory!” 

And Frank would go off swearing every 
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fifth step, and I would linger behind a 
minute to smell the apple pie baking, the 
oily-dirty underneath of the rugs, and run 
my fingers over the pleated legs of the 
piano stool, the smooth, slick knobs of the 
buffet, would watch the waterfalls the sun 
made under the pinned-up drapes, and on 
my way upstairs would hear in a smatter- 
ing of keys the phrase from “Musetta’s 
Waltz” my mother always sang when she 
was supremely happy. 


MEANWHILE my father was somewhere 
else. There was nothing strange about that. 
Spring was his restless season, and if he 
wanted to go downtown, or to the Wal- 
lace-Pease Garage, or Fitzgerald’s for the 
pipe tobacco my mother always forgot, he 
could and who was to say he was wrong? 
My brother Frank couldn’t—he never 
spoke to my father except about the car; 
and I couldn’t—I was the younger. 

So it was my mother did all the talking, 
and she encouraged him in everything. 
“Why don’t you put your other pants on 


. and go see Mr. Totten?” she would say. 


“He’d be thrilled to death.” But that 
was a lie and we all knew it. Mr. Totten 
wouldn’t be thrilled at all, and my father 
would rattle the change around in his 
pockets and take his hands out to study the 
fingernails and shift from one leg to the 
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other, and not be able to think of a thing 
to say for remembering that Mr. Totten 
still had a job and hadn’t, like some people, 
been let out after eighteen years on the 
road. 

My father was a tall man, and even 
when he was working he never used more 
than twenty words an ordinary day. 

If he would not go see Mr. Totten then, 
maybe the paper was there—anything to 
get him into the fresh air awhile. “Get 
out,” she’d say, “please Dad Dad Dad— 
Just get out of the kitchen and let me do 
it.” Time for the dishes, and “You go on 
out,” she’d say, “you go read the paper,” 
and like a cat brushed out of the pantry he 
would curl up on the front porch, and, 
like a plant, sit there nodding over the in- 
side and then the out, reading the paper 
into a crumble, going over and over it so 
as not to miss a word. 

It was only when he was gone, on parade 
days or cleaning, with the porch chair 
empty and the kitchen wall funny without 
his green sweater, that she wou!d remem- 
ber how sharp the wind was and how near 
the tires were to a blowout, and say, “I just 
hope he has enough sense to stay off Main 
Street.” I think we all thought that, once 
out of the house, he would get caught by 
the light changing, or move from the state 
and change his name. 

So my mother would go on waxing the 
dining-room floor pretending not to notice 
what time it was and not saying what was 
on all our minds—that someone was sure 
to think he was drunk the way his hands 
shook on the wheel, or walking that way, 
all straight-legged, as if the wind was 
always sucking at him from behind, flap- 
ping the coat between his thighs and mak- 
ing him hold his hat down. Yet when he 
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came up the steps and fumbled at the 
screen door, my mother would not even 
look up except to ask if he remembered 
about the Bab-O. And it would be late 
that night before we'd find out where all 
he’d been, when he would say, clearing his 
throat, that he’d had them put that better 
grade in, to take care of the knock, and 
my mother would say she hoped it didn’t 
cost too much, and he would mumble 
something from the bathroom we couldn’t 
hear. 

Some days, though, he would be gone 
from early morning, and then he would 
come back carrying the weed killer and 
the grass shears and wearing his rubbers 
and the slicker with the buttons gone. 
Those days even my mother knew better 
than to get in his way. His eyes would glow 
as if they hurt, and he would stand by the 
basement window for hours, with nothing 
but Bermuda grass and nasturtiums to 
look at outside. The wind would bend the 
maples apart, the seeds spinning and the 
dead branch rubbed dry and hissing, and 
he would turn to see me standing there. 
“Clean out that back yard.” “It is clean,” 
I'd say, and he’d say, “Not clean enough. 
Get it out of there!” 

“Like a toilet,” he’d say, making sure I 
did it, “‘a toilet!” and he would grab the 
fence post between his hands and rock it 
back and forth with his legs vibrating, 
until the whole thing splintered with a 
snap and fell down among the violets 
hanging fragile and dark over the side- 
walk edge. “Like that,” he'd say, terrible 
to see, “like that.” There was just no stop- 
ping him those days he’d been out to where 
She was. 

Her name was Susan, and about all I 
ever knew of her was that I used to dream 
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about her sometimes. She would always 
be wearing a long dress white to the ankles, 
holding a pink-ribboned hat in her hand, 
and once she was standing all white at 
the top of the stairs, looking down and 
motioning me not to be afraid. But 
there was nothing to be afraid of except 
the swirls of mist around. One time she 
laughed and ran down some cellar steps 
I couldn’t follow. I used to be terribly 
ashamed of these dreams, for fear they 
would show, and would always feel knot- 
ted up and funny when any of us went out 
to plant things over her or wipe the rain- 
streaks off her name. 

The sun would come snaking down in 
little drops, and I would stand by my 
mother in the thick-green cemetery-smell 
looking at the flowers in the Mason 
jars while Frank went after more water. 
The three of us would always be there 
alone, as my father came out alone; and in 
his absence I would look at the smoothness 
of her there who kept us prisoner in that 
town, and wonder if she looked like my 
mother maybe. My father kept those pic- 
tures locked up. 

“Was she pretty?” I would say, but my 
mother would be busy, sometimes pulling 
a dandelion, sometimes reading the stone. 
It was a nice stone, she would say, not the 
biggest one, but nothing a person would 
be ashamed of. 

“Nice name,” I would say. She was just 
seventeen when my father married her, 
and twenty when she died. It looked 
almost new around the dates. 

And then for no reason one time it was 
going to happen, something was going to 
break loose and run all over the place. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

And back in the car, lying shaking on 
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the back seat with the wet newspapers 
and flowerpots, knowing what was the 
matter: that someday it would say the 
exact same thing on my mother’s side, 
only that Susan was twenty in her grave, 
and my mother twice that old before I 
was ever born. 


WE NEVER KNEW what was in my father’s 
mind till he told us he’d written that poem 
that day. It was not a very big poem, he 
said when we looked at him. Not but a 
line or two. 

My mother was the first who could 
speak. ‘““Why, that’s real nice,” she said. 
“Such a nice surprise.” 

It was a downright shock, Frank said. 
“You keep a copy?” 

No, he said, he hadn’t written it out. 
But he had it all in his head. 

“Well, don’t go away!” my mother said. 
“What’s it about?” 

“Oh—” he wind.” 

My mother said she’d never heard of 
such a thing. But then she was sorry and 
said she guessed there was no harm in it— 
long as that was all it was. 

But other things were happening. You’d 
send him for sugar and he’d come back 
with flour. Ask for Crisco, you’d get 
lard. We didn’t know our own table 
with that white cornbread. And spending 
money like he had it to spend: on sour- 
balls, and candy apples, and a new grease 
job. “It’s my insurance,” my mother said, 
“he’s cashed it in.” 

“He couldn’t do that,” Frank said, “not 
without asking you.” 

“He could,” she said, “he could—just 
like him!”—but worried, because it wasn’t 
like him at all. 

“IT don’t care,’ 


my mother said, “you 
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can’t buy pigs without pennies,” and then, 
coming in from church one day, the house 
all gleaming and silver, and my mother 
said, ““Why, where’s the milk-glass lamp?” 
And sure enough, on the chiffonier where 
it had been, it had just been snapped away. 
Maybe it had never been there at all. And 
the next day the nice ashtray, snap off the 
table. 

“It’s funny,” my mother said, “I don’t 
know what’s happened to the bathroom 
mirror. I’ve just looked everywhere.” And 
my father would sit in the car and smoke 
as if we had all gone mad. 

“Ask him!” Frank would say, but you 
didn’t ask my father things like that. 

I would hear them not talking about it 
at night, my mother turning on her side 
of the bed and my father thrashing on 
his. “Are you gonna kick all night?” my 
mother would say at last, and my father 
would say, “Well, give me some blanket,” 
but neither of them could get up nerve 
to say it, or even good night, for that 
matter. God knows what they dreamed. 

But that was how quiet my father was, 
so that we didn’t even know about the 
new job until he set the alarm the night 
before. Even then it was hard to believe, 
after all those days of put-out savings and 
piled-up bills. My mother came out of the 
bedroom flying. “Put some water on,” 
she said, digging into the dirty clothes. 
“Your father’s working tomorrow, and he 
doesn’t even have a shirt.” Her hairnet 
was off to one side, and she had one stock- 
ing on and the other in her hand. 

Frank and I stood staring. ““Where’s he 
working?” 

“Just put the water on. And John, get 
his good suit from upstairs and let’s see 
how it looks. I wonder now—” She looked 
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around vaguely. My father stood in the 
bedroom door, his arms coming out of 
the pajamas like twisted roots, and his 
eyes red and blinking in the lamp-shade 
glare. 

“I don’t need no shirt,” he said. “What 
I need a shirt for?” 

She stopped a minute with the clothes 
and then dropped them in the suds. “I 
don’t care, I want you to look nice. You 
can’t tell, they might want to keep you 
on.” She put her hand in the suds and 
swirled up some steam. “Your father’s 
helping Mr. Barnes set up chairs at the 
church,” she said. Her eyes pleaded with 
us for something nice. 

“Gee,” Frank said, “that’s swell.” 

I said I thought it was sure grand. 

He cleared, his throat. “Just one day,” 
he said. Just old man Barnes needed 
somebody to help him. Not so grand.” But 
he had to put his hand up to take the 
grin away. 

We were all up early the next morning 
to see him off. “Now if they ask you about 
staying on,” my mother said, “don’t say 
yes right away. You’ve got some irons in 
the fire, tell them, and you’d like to think 
it over. Then say yes.” 

“All right,” my father said, while she 
fussed with his tie. He looked just won- 
derful, so tall and straight in his blue 
suit, and his hands and every part of him 
scrubbed till they shone. 

“And Daddy,” she said on the porch, 
“don’t you lift those heavy things.” 

He said he wouldn’t, and we all patted 
him somewhere and waved. Frank yelled 
not to forget about the Fairgrounds that 
night, and we all made so much noise that 
Mrs. Moody next door came out and said, 
“Clem going to work?” and my mother 
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said yes, he had a new job, and dabbed 
her eyes all the way back to the house. 

She talked about it all morning while 
she was ironing, how of course it wasn’t 
at all the sort of job that a man of my 
father’s experience was deserving of, and 
certainly she had no idea of letting him 
set up chairs all his life, but it was honest 
work, nothing to be ashamed of. “They 
asked for him, don’t you see?” 

I said I guessed so. 

“And all these years while I’ve prayed 
and asked God —” 

“Mother!” Frank said, “‘it’s just for one 
day. One lousy day! Christ!” 

She said she didn’t care, that’s what 
they. said all these places, you had to be 
there and show them what you could do. 
“Why, I wouldn’t be surprised, they see 
what a good worker your father is —” 

Frank said oh hell he was going down 
to clean the furnace, and my mother said 


she just thought she’d wash her hair. 


IT was an endless day. All day I counted 
backward from the Fairgrounds and kept 
climbing the cement ramps of the new 
Automobile Building and wondering 
where the Chivvies would be. My mother 
was in the house singing a blue streak. I 
fooled around for a while and thought 
about collecting some old coat hangers — 
you could make some money that way, 
take down about a thousand and they’d 
give you a dime — but my mother always 
said they were too dirty, we hadn’t got 
that poor. Why didn’t I go to the library 
sometimes? she always said. I didn’t know. 
I wasn’t good at reading. 

In the basement Frank was cleaning 
out ashes, and the clouds were terrible. 
“Thought you went off,” he said. 
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“No, just fooling around. Want some 
ice water?” 

“No,” he said. ““You’re just gonna get 
all dirty down here.” 

“Okay,” I said. “Just looking for old 
coat hangers, was all,” and I was halfway 
up the stairs when I saw the white things 
glittering. 

They had been stuck back behind the 
jelly, and the milk glass was in about a 
dozen pieces, and the ashtray in two. I 
guessed he must have thrown the bath- 
room mirror away. 

““What’s the matter?” Frank said. 

“Nothing.” 

But by then he’d seen them. “Jesus,” 
he said. I rolled the lamp cord up. I didn’t 
want to talk about it. 

“If Mother knew about this —” 

I looked at him. “Gonna tell her?” I 
knew he would. 

“I don’t know,” he said. “I just —I 
don’t know.” 

“He probably did it cleaning,” I said. 

“Yeah. Sure.” 

“He can’t help it,” I said. “His hands 
shake.” 

“He knows he’s not supposed to fool 
around with Mother’s things —” 

“They’re his things too.” 

Frank gave me a funny look. “You got 
a hell of a nerve coming down here while 
I’m working. Why don’t you go play with 
yourself or something?” 

All right, I said, I just would. 

“And don’t hurry —” 

All right, I said, and I'd just take that 
fifty cents he owed me. 

“Okay,” he said, and I slammed the 
door till the windows shook. 

My mother was putting on powder in 
the front bedroom, and she’d got it all 
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over her shoulder and down the front of 
her dress. She turned around and her eyes 
gleamed like a little girl’s. “How do I 
look? I look all right?” 

Her hair was all rolled up like a pick- 
aninny’s, and I reached up and brushed 
some powder off. She smelled nice and 
fresh and for a minute I wanted to put 
my head down soft on her arm, the way I 
used to do. “You look swell,” I told her. 

“Better get cleaned up yourself,” she 
said. “Don’t want to keep your father 
waiting.” She looked at me a moment. 
“Everything all right?” 

“Sure,” I said, and I went back to the 
basement in my stocking feet and got the 
glass things out. The cord I decided I 
could use, but the rest I buried in the back 
yard, and marked it with a stone, so I 
could remember. 


rr was almost eight when my father got 
home, and by that time we had all taken 
off our good clothes and were just sitting 
waiting. My mother had called twice at 
the church without getting an answer, and 
finally got Mr. Barnes at home. “He left 
around five,” she told us, and then listened 
a long time. We could hear her breathing 
as she said, “I see — yes, of course.” 

“Well, I know how you feel, Mr. Barnes, 
but I thought maybe if you could find 
some lighter work — something more 
mental...I had understood, you see, it 
was for more than one day. My husband 
and I both believed —I appreciate what 
you’re saying, Mr. Barnes, I know he did, 
I know he tried. But I assure you, if I'd 
known it was for just one day —” 

She hung up and sat for a long time 
without moving. Then she told Frank he’d 
better turn that fire out under the meat. 
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When the phone rang again, she let it 
ring and ring before answering it. 


ON THE STEPs he sounded as though there 
was something the matter with his legs, 
and he came into the room carrying pack- 
ages. My mother made herself smile and 
went to help him. “Getting worried about 
you,” she said. 

He stood in the doorway grinning 
crookedly. “Bought a few things on the 
way home.” He looked at us. “Aren’t we 
going to the Fairgrounds?” 

“I have such a headache,” my mother 
said. 

“Oh.” 

“Very tired?” she said. 

“Not tired at all.” He took off his tie. 
“Old man Barnes wanted me to come 
back tomorrow, but I don’t know. 
Thought maybe I could find something 
better.” He sat down and picked up the 
paper. “Anybody can set up chairs,” he 
said. 

“Aren’t you gonna take your good 
clothes off?” my mother said. 

“Thought maybe you’d want to see 
what was in the packages —” 

“Better get out of those wet shoes any- 
way. I'll bring your slippers.” 

My father looked down and tried to 
hide his feet under him. “Pretty damp 
outside.” 

My mother picked up some clay from 
the floor and said she guessed it was. 

There was a present for each of us, and 
three for Mother, and he grinned like a 
farm boy when Frank and I picked them 
up off the rocker and shook them. 

“Like Christmas or something,” Frank 
said, opening his first. It was a pen and 
pencil set and he said thanks, and then 
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I opened my pen and pencil set and said 
thanks too. They were both gray, and the 
pencil had lead already in it. 

My mother came out of the bedroom 
pushing her hair back, and her eyes were 
shiny when she smiled. “Now let’s see,” 
she said, going over to the rocker. “Three 
presents! Why, it’s just like Christmas.” 
She picked up the paper-bag one and 
opened it. 

“‘Now isn’t that nice?” she said, taking 
the ashtray out. “An ashtray, of all things! 
Why, Dad, you’ll have me smoking yet.” 

“Open the big one,” Frank said, but the 
telephone rang first, and it was Mrs. 
Moody wondering if my father was all 
right. Of course he was, my mother said, 
he had to work late was all. Why shouldn’t 
he be all right? 

“Neighbors,” she said, coming back 
flushed. ““Now where was I?” 

“The big one,” Frank said, and she said 
oh yes and tore the paper off. “Goodness!” 
She threw back her head and laughed. 
“Well, we needed it. See the new medicine 
cabinet, everybody?” 

We all took turns opening and closing 
the door. 

“They must have paid you a fortune,” 
she said, “buying all these things.” 

“Nothing cost much,” he said. He rat- 
tled the change in his pocket. He even had 
a little left over. 

But my mother didn’t smile when he 
said that, just looked at the rug. There 
was a little piece of flower there where 
he’d come in the door. Just a pink piece 
of rose or peony or something. 

“I wonder what this pretty package is,” 
she said at last, picking up the nice- 
wrapped one. Her voice was different now. 

It was a pen and pencil set like Frank’s 
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and mine, and she sat with it open on her 
lap and said it was very nice. We certainly 
ought to be grateful, she said—all these 
nice things. 

My father ran his finger along his 
trouser cuff. “Thought I might go see Mr. 
Totten tomorrow.” 

“That would be nice.” She waited a 
minute. “They called about the coat 
hangers,” she said softly. 

“Did they?” My father flushed and 
looked away from us. 

“Yes,” she said. ““They need some more.” 

For a long time my father didn’t speak. 
“Well,” he said finally, rocking and kick- 
ing his foot a little, “you see a lot of those 
old things lying around —” 

My mother was all white. “Yes.” 

“Isn’t anybody hungry?” Frank said. 

My mother said she would just be a 
minute. She went into the front bedroom 
and closed the door. 

We could hear her crying on the inside. 
It was awful, sitting there and hearing it, 
and my father said he guessed he’d better 
change his clothes. 

She was lying on the bed, all stretched 
out rumpling her dress and crying as if her 
heart would break. 

“Please don’t cry, Mother,” Frank said. 
“Please don’t.” 

It was dark in the room, just the bath- 
room light on. 

“You boys go on out,” she said. “I’m 
all right.” 

I stopped by the door and Frank went 
on by. He was shaking as he went past, 
and I could hear him outside slamming 
the screen door getting his bike out. 

“Maybe if you ate something —” I said. 

She raised her face all wadded up with 
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tears. “What are we going to do?” she 
said softly. 

“We could still go to the Fairgrounds,” 
I said. 

She stared at me. 

“Tt’s not too late if we hurry —” 

“And we can starve to death too! 
Yes, I said starve. You saw how he 
looked—” 

“He looked all right. We needed the 
medicine chest.” 

“He looked like a — fool!” 

I covered my ears. I didn’t want to 
hear it, not about Susan and him killing 
her, nor about my father’s blood, nor Mr. 
Barnes nor any of it. 

“You talk about him like he was a 
crazy man,” I said. 


She rose on one elbow and looked at 
me all crooked. 

““He’s not crazy,” I said. “He’s not!” 

“Did you see his shoes?” she said. “You 
know what he did with that money? You 
know where he went?” 

“I don’t care,” I said. ““He’s right. He’s 
right!” and went running out of the 
room with “right, right” ringing in my 
ears. He was, I thought, stopping under 
the pear tree, and the tree all full of stars, 
he was right, but right about what? About 
letting the supper spoil, and our trip to the 
Fairgrounds? Right for making my 
mother cry and my brother ride off in 
a rage? Who was to say? Not my mother 
with her medicine chest nor Her with 
her flowers. 

And I least of all, with my love. 


The Awful One Jack MATTHEWS 


He is the old man who loses his temper!” 
the children cry. All-frowning 

he swaddles them in Jovian thunder 

and with his jaw chops words 

to fall among them like tall pines 

axed in a dim, amber twilight. 


The children explode before him like sparrows 
unflocked by a wild stone thrown 

but always they return to the thorny edge of his rage 
to watch him with jewels in their eyes. 


For there is no one on the whole block 
whom they prize more; these dirty, tender children. 
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Spring Plowing 


ROBERT MEREDITH 


Each year in early spring 

as buds began to press 

straight stems, 

I used to leave 

the road that led from school home— 
route strung from point to point 
like steel tape 

reeled out, 

time-distance metered 

in ticks and tocks 

from time to time, 

unwinding the clock’s 

coiled spring, 

clock 

standing sentry 

in its steep-roofed box 

on the mantel 

keeping watch for a boy 

to come home to his chores— 
and go wandering— 

tres passed all linear bounds— 
took to trackless fields, unmarked 
except for textured pattern of the plow, 
space suppressed 

in a maze of endless furrows 
circling, soft 

and the color 

of the mouse they confused: 

the plowman pierced the earth, 
wound hours and hours 

round and round, 


fed from his fob 
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until, his sharp blade, 

gleaming silver, 

broke away, 

like a pen, 

poem imposed upon the page, 
raised, 

and the thin thread 

thrown back on itself, 

threw the whole into focus 

like a spent spider 

his web, 

simultaneous, self-contained, 
wove a part of himself 

into the fabric of forever, 
forever in himself, 

felt again in growing crops 

and crops to come, 

like an old wound 

in a change of weather— 

moving through that moment of completion, 
curious map, 

I 

caught its contour, 

impressed on earth and my mimetic heart, 
then, like the man with the plow, 
share withdrawn, 


went straight home. 
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Jefferson’s Dreams of the Future 


PAUL F. BOLLER, JR. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON once admitted to 
John Adams that he liked “‘the dreams of 
the future better than the history of the 
past.” “Your taste is judicious,” was 
Adams’ amused reply. It was a revealing 
exchange. For while Jefferson, like Adams, 
was widely read in history and painfully 
conscious of the grievous shortcomings 
which humanity had displayed in the 
“history of the past,” he preferred, unlike 
his New England friend, to emphasize the 
better side of human nature. “We be- 
lieved,” he said, “that man was a rational 
animal, endowed by nature with rights, 
and with an innate sense of justice; and 
that he could be restrained from wrong 
and protected in right by moderate 
powers.” It was Jefferson’s deep-seated 
faith in man’s basic capacity for wisdom 
and goodness that led him to formulate 
“dreams of the future.” 

Jefferson believed that the American 
people had an unprecedented opportunity, 
after the American Revolution, to devise 
the kind of political and social system in 
which human potentialities for good could 
be realized. As he saw it, it would have to 
be a system based upon freedom rather 
than coercion, on merit rather than priv- 
ilege, and upon informed intelligence 
rather than blind prejudice. If, as Adams 
insisted, the history of the past had been 
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so largely the story of folly, greed, and 
cruelty, this was precisely because force, 
entrenched privilege, and superstition had 
governed the lives of men. But a system 
in which liberty flourished, talent and vir- 
tue were honored, and the pursuit of 
knowledge was encouraged would, Jeffer- 
son thought, release the finest qualities in 
the human character. Jefferson’s dreams 
of the future centered around the achieve- 
ment of such a system. What we call 
“Jeffersonian Democracy” consisted, in 
essence, of a set of principles designed to 
develop an open society whose chief fea- 
tures would be freedom, opportunity, 
justice, and enlightenment. These princi- 
ples are deceptively simple. 

The first principle of Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy was majority rule, that is, govern- 
ment resting on the freely given consent of 
the people. Jefferson had enough faith in 
the American people to believe that they 
could govern themselves wisely. His Fed- 
eralist opponents said that it was dangerous 
to entrust the majority with political 
power. Jefferson insisted that the alterna- 
tive—government by a privileged minor- 
ity—was far more dangerous. When the 
Federalists declared that “man cannot be 
trusted with the government of himself,” 
Jefferson retorted: “Can he, then, be 
trusted with the government of others?” 
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The history of the past, in Jefferson’s 
opinion, was conclusive on this point: 
whenever one man or a small group of 
men held a monopoly on the powers of 
government, the inevitable result was 
tyranny and oppression. Majority rule, 
in short, was for Jefferson the only safe- 
guard against despotic government. It 
would undoubtedly be far from perfect, 
given the frailties of human nature; but 
it was far preferable to rule by kings, 
nobles, and privileged classes. “While in 
Europe,” Jefferson once wrote, 


I often amused myself with contemplating the 
characters of the then reigning sovereigns of 
Europe. Louis the XVI was a fool, of my own 
knowledge. ... The King of Spain was a fool; 
and of Naples, the same. ... The King of Sar- 
dinia was a fool. . . . The Queen of Portugal. . . 
was an idiot by nature; and so was the King of 
Denmark.... The King of Prussia... was a 
mere hog in body as well as in mind. Gustavus 
of Sweden, and Joseph of Austria, were really 
crazy; and George of England, you know was 
in a strait waistcoat. 


It did not seem conceivable to Jefferson 
that government by the people could be 
more incompetent than government by 
such as these. He was, of course, firmly 
convinced that it would be infinitely 
better. 

Jefferson’s faith in the people was 
neither sentimental nor utopian. He was 
fully aware of human fallibilities and he 
acknowledged that the people, through 
passion or shortsightedness, frequently 
make mistakes. But he was convinced that 
the mistakes of the people were less harm- 
ful, on the whole, than the selfish and 
arrogant policies of power elites. More- 
over, he believed that the errors likely to 
be made by the people under a system of 
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majority rule could be considerably re- 
duced if the people were well informed 
about social and political issues. The 
second principle of Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy, therefore, was educational democ- 
racy. The American people must have 
opportunities for education if they were 
to learn how to govern themselves intel- 
ligently. ““A system of education,” said 
Jefferson, “which shall reach every de- 
scription of citizen from the richest to 
the poorest, as it was the earliest, so will 
it be the latest of all public concerns in 
which I shall permit myself to take an 
interest.” He considered the democratiza- 
tion of education to be an indispensable 
concomitant of majority rule. He also 
believed that newspapers, guided by a high 
sense of public responsibility, could be a 
potent educative and informative agency 
in a democratic society. Schools and col- 
leges would develop the natural talents of 
the common people and a free press would 
keep them informed about public ques- 
tions. 

Jefferson’s third principle was what 
he called an “aristocracy of virtue and 
talent,” which he distinguished sharply 
from an aristocracy founded upon wealth 
and birth. It was closely linked to his 
second principle, since it depended for 
its development upon the availability of 
educational advantages to all classes of 
citizens. The Hamiltonians insisted that 
society must be managed by an aristocracy 
of the “rich and well-born”; but Jeffer- 
son regarded this kind of aristocracy as 
“artificial,” since it was based upon in- 
herited advantages and accident of status 
rather than upon intrinsic worth. He 
refused, in other words, to equate intelli- 
gence and character with social position 
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and property, though he did not deny, 
of course, that men of talent are some- 
times found among the rich and well- 
born and that such persons qualified for 
inclusion in his aristocracy of virtue and 
talent. An aristocracy of wealth, he de- 
clared, was likely to be “of more harm and 
danger than benefit to society.” He looked 
upon political and social power and 
influence growing out of morally and 
intellectually unlegitimated privilege as a 
perennial source of mischief. “The artifi- 
cial aristocracy,” he told Adams, “is a 
mischievous ingredient in government 
and provision should be made to prevent 
its ascendancy.” What he wanted, instead, 
was. an aristocracy based upon genuine 
merit—a kind of “meritocracy”; such 
would be a “natural” aristocracy, com- 
posed of the “really wise and good,” drawn 
from all ranks of society. “The natural 
aristocracy,” he declared, 


I consider as the most precious gift of nature, 
for the instruction, the trusts, and government 
of society. ... May we not even say, that that 
form of government is the best, which pro- 
vides the most effectually for a pure selection 


of these natural aristoi into the offices of gov- 
ernment? 


Mass education would be the means of 
discovering and developing the “precious 
gifts” latent in the American people and 
a majoritarian political system would, he 
hoped, provide “most effectually” for the 
elevation of true excellence to high office. 
“Worth and genius would thus have been 
sought out from every condition of life,” 
Jefferson concluded, “‘and completely pre- 
pared by education for defeating the com- 
petition of wealth and birth for public 
trusts.” Jefferson’s first three principles 
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were closely knit together; to isolate one 
from the other is to do violence to the 
whole Jeffersonian system. 

The fourth principle which Jefferson 
emphasized centered around the protec- 
tion of minority rights. “All too will bear 
in mind this sacred principle,” he an- 
nounced in his First Inaugural Address, 


that though the will of the majority is in all 
cases to prevail, that will, to be rightful, must 
be reasonable; that the minority possess their 
equal rights, which equal laws must protect, 
and to violate would be oppression. 


He was thinking of the civil liberties and 
legal rights guaranteed all citizens— 
whether of the majority or of the minority 
—by the Federal Bill of Rights. Fresh in 
his mind, also, was undoubtedly the recent 
effort of the Federalists to suppress all 
criticism of the policies of the Adams 
administration, by means of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts, uuring the cold war with 
revolutionary France. Jefferson was un- 
derstandably enraged that the Federalists 
had made his followers the chief target of 
their conspiracy-hunting in 1798. But 
insistence upon minority rights was a 
principle, not partisan politics, with him. 
He recognized the obligation of his own 
party, when in power, to bear patiently 
with the attacks of the Federalists. There 
were plenty of attacks; but there were no 
alien and sedition laws while he was 
President. 

Jefferson was a shy and sensitive person, 
who hated controversy, and he was shocked 
and distressed by the violence with which 
his administration was denounced. He was 
especially discouraged by the irresponsi- 
bility of the press attacks upon him, and 
he once suggested that American editors 
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divide their newspapers into four sections 
and label them plainly for what they 
were: Truth, Probability, Possibility, and 
Lies. The last two sections, he explained, 
“should be professedly for those readers 
who would rather have lies for their money 
than the blank paper they would occupy.” 
But though he was disappointed in his 
expectations for the American press as a 
civilizing force (a “polluted vehicle,” he 
came to call it), it never occurred to him 
to follow the Federalist precedent of 
trying to silence his opponents. On one 
occasion Baron Alexander von Humboldt, 
the distinguished German scientist, was 
visiting Jefferson and noticed a news- 
paper on the table in Jefferson’s study 
containing a bitter attack on Jefferson. 
“Why are these libels allowed?” exclaimed 
the Baron, indignantly. “Why is not this 
libelous journal suppressed or its editor 
at least fined or imprisoned?” “Put that 
paper in your pocket, Baron,” said Jeffer- 
son, “and should you hear the reality of 
our liberty, the freedom of the press 
questioned, show them this paper—and 
tell them where you found it.” 


ENCOMPASSING all of Jefferson’s political 
principles, then, was a final principle: 
freedom. Without freedom, Jefferson’s 
dreams of the future would very likely 
become nightmares. There is no theme on 
which Jefferson expressed himself in more 
inspired language. It is only partially and 
superficially true to say, as a congressman 
did many years ago, that Jefferson’s words 
can be used “every which-a-way; he writ 
so much.” Jefferson lived a long and busy 
life and he revised his opinions—though 
not his basic principles—from time to time 
in response to the changing times. Some 
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of the things he said, wrenched from their 
context and divorced from his funda- 
mental goals, can doubtless be used to 
support causes that would have filled him 
with dismay. His pronouncements on the 
subject of intellectual and cultural free- 
dom, however, are uniformly clear, con- 
sistent, and unequivocal. Time and again 
he asserted that self-government could 
work only if the American people were 
able to think, question, inquire, discuss, 
argue, criticize, and express themselves 
freely in all fields of human endeavor. “If 
this avenue [free speech] be shut to the 
call of sufferance,” he warned, 


it will make itself heard through that of force, 
and we shall go on, as other nations are going, 
in the endless circle of oppression, rebellion, 
reformation; and oppression, rebellion, and 
reformation again, and so on forever. 


Jefferson favored adding a Bill of Rights 
to the Constitution, partly, he told Madi- 
son, because of “the legal check which it 
puts into the hands of the judiciary.” 
When federal justices placed no “legal 
check” on Federalist prosecutions under 
the Alien and Sedition Acts, but, instead, 
co-operated zealously with the Federalists 
in the campaign of suppression, Jefferson, 
along with Madison (who had played a 
leading role in drafting the Bill of Rights 
in the first Congress) , looked to the states 
for leadership in the defense of free speech 
and issued a vigorous protest against Fed- 
eralist tyranny in the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Resolutions. To charge Jefferson 
with inconsistency because he was friendly 
to the federal courts on one occasion and 
hostile later on is to miss the point. And 
to say, as many have said, that Jefferson 
placed states’ rights above all other rights 
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is a gross misunderstanding of Jefferson’s 
principles. Had the federal courts de- 
fended the First Amendment freedoms 
during the Adams administration, as Jef- 
ferson thought they should have, there 
would have been no Virginia and Ken- 
tucky Resolutions. It should never be for- 
gotten that one of the amendments which 
Jefferson and Madison wanted to include 
in the Bill of Rights (but which the 
Senate rejected) expressly prohibited the 
states from infringing on personal rights. 
It is futile to try to make a “statist” out 
of Jefferson. Like Madison, he placed 
human rights above states’ rights. 
Jefferson’s insistence upon freedom was 
grounded firmly in “philosophical an- 
thropology.” In his generalizations about 
the nature and destiny of man, Jefferson 
emphasized both unity and diversity. 
When he stated in the Declaration of In- 
dependence that “all men are created 
equal,” he was not, of course, asserting the 
identity of all men (George of England 
and George of America were surely not 
identical!) ; he was referring to the unity 
of all men in the human species. All men, 
he pointed out, have a common source of 
descent, possess similar physical character- 
istics, are endowed with reason and a 
moral sense, and have a capacity for com- 
munal life. They all belong, in other 
words, to the human species, and a just 
and rational society will therefore provide 
them with equal rights and opportuni- 
ties. Within the human species, however, 
there exists great diversity among indi- 
vidual men. Each person is unique; he 
differs, to some extent, physically and 
mentally, from every other person. His 
perception of reality and thus his opinions 
will necessarily be somewhat different 
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from those of his fellow-men. But differ- 
ences of opinion, “like differences of face, 
are a law of our nature,” said Jefferson, 
“and should be viewed with the same 
tolerance.” Moreover: “Difference of 
opinion leads to inquiry and inquiry to 
truth.” No single person, by himself, can 
penetrate ali the mysteries of creation; a 
variety of persons, however, with different 
talents and interests, can, by working 
peacefully together, explore different as- 
pects of reality and thus endlessly advance 
mankind’s insight into the nature of 
things. This co-operative pursuit of truth 
was, in Jefferson’s opinion, the highest 
destiny of the human species and it de- 
pended for its realization upon freedom. 

It is not difficult to detect ambiguities 
and uncertainties in Jefferson’s thinking. 
He idealized rural living, regarded the 
small, independent farmers of America as 
“the chosen people of God,” and feared 
that the democratic system he envisaged 
might be incompatible with an urban, 
industrial economy. And while his equali- 
tarian faith led him to oppose slavery, he 
could never quite make up his mind about 
the innate capacities of the American 
Negro. In applying his principles to his 
own time and place, he was limited, in 
other words, by his position and outlook 
as a Virginia planter living in a slave- 
owning society. Yet he strove always to 
rise above these parochial limitations. 
When it became clear, in his later years, 
that the United States was destined for an 
industrial future, he revised his agrarian 
doctrines and expressed confidence that 
democracy could be made to work in an 
industrial as well as in an agricultural 
civilization. And he sought eagerly for 
empirical evidence that the Negro was 
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equal in natural ability to other races and 
that “the want of talents” which he ob- 
served in Negro slaves “is merely the effect 
of their degraded condition, and not 
proceeding from any difference in the 
structure of the parts on which intellect 
depends.” Principles, in short, took prece- 
dence over prejudices. It was principles 
that formed the substance of his dreams 
of the future. Southern slavery apologists 
knew exactly what they were doing when 
they repudiated Jefferson’s philosophy. It 
is beyond dispute that Jefferson would 
have rejoiced if the later scientific con- 
firmation of his presuppositions regarding 
the races of man had been made during 
his lifetime. 

On several occasions in recent years 
Bertrand Russell has remarked that no one 
dares to mention the name of Jefferson in 
public in the United States any more. This 
is not, of course, strictly true. Jefferson’s 
words, as the congressman said, are still 
used “every which-a-way”: to support 
repressive and dictatorial policies on the 
part of state governments, to uphold re- 
strictions of educational opportunities, to 
throw an aura of respectability around 
corrupt newspapers, to legitimate a self- 
serving elite of wealth, power, and status, 
and to justify a brazen disregard for the 
Bill of Rights and an obscene vilification 
of its champions. Had Jefferson been able 
to foresee this perversion of his principles, 
he might have felt, as William James did 
in similar circumstances, like “cursing 
God and dying.” The name of Jefferson, 
turned upside down, is, unfortunately, all 
too frequently invoked in public. With his 
principles, however, it is quite otherwise. 
Bertrand Russell was surely right in sens- 
ing the existence at the present time of 
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widespread indifference or even outright 
hostility to Jefferson’s most cherished 
ideas. Every opinion poll involving basic 
Jeffersonian ideas and key phrases con- 
ducted in this country during the past 
few years has met with annoyance, in- 
dignation, and, at times, bitter resentment. 

It would be easy under these circum- 
stances to join Adams in jeering at Jeffer- 
son for having counted more on the 
dreams of the future than on the history 
of the past. Yet to do so would be to 
abandon the field to the debasers of the 
Jeffersonian heritage. Adams himself, as 
a matter of fact, came, in the course of 
his long exchange with Jefferson, to re- 
spect and even in part to share Jefferson’s 
dreams. And Jefferson, while he experi- 
enced many great disappointments and 
disillusionments during his lifetime, never 
wavered in his serene faith. “I shall not 
die,” he told Adams toward the end of his 
life, “‘without a hope that light and lib- 
erty are on a steady advance.” “All eyes 
are opened, or opening,” he wrote, 


to the rights of man. The general spread of the 
light of science has already laid open to every 
view the palpable truth, that the mass of man- 
kind has not been born with saddles on their 
backs, nor a favored few booted and spurred, 
ready to ride them legitimately, by the grace 
of God. 


On July 4, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
Adams and Jefferson both departed from 
the American scene. Jefferson was the first 
to die that day in Monticello and Adams, 
far off in Quincy, was unaware of the 
fact. Shortly before he passed away, a few 
hours later, Adams cried out: “Thomas 
Jefferson still survives.” One likes to think 
that his words are still symbolically true. 
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The Firmament of Language 


CHARLES W. FERGUSON 


NOT LONG aco I boarded a California- 
bound plane at a New York airport. After 
we had taxied out for the take-off, and as 
we sat awaiting permission from the 
tower, the captain gave us over the public 
address system a gentle and reassuring talk 
about the flight. “There is no significant 
weather,” he said, “between here and Cali- 
fornia.” 

On the way back across the continent, 
I stopped over in St. Louis. At the airport 
there I went to the counter and dutifully 
had my ticket checked. Then I stepped 
back from the counter and gawked about, 
with the ticket still in my hands. An at- 
tendant approached me helpfully. “I see 
you’re ticketed,” he said. ““Where are you 
destined?” 

Both the captain and the attendant had 
taken abstractions out of the clouds and 
put them on the counter—no smull feat, 
as any writer knows. The captain inter- 
preted the whole mass of air move- 
ments affecting human welfare through 
drought, cyclones, rain, fine days, and 
thunderstorms, solely in terms of one 
word that brought the pertinent facts 
home to the customer. And the attendant 
had taken a word that for over four hun- 
dred years had been left to theologians and 
novelists and used it on me, so that with 
all my lingering jitters about flying ma- 
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chines I was comforted with an old defi- 
nition: “predetermined by an unalterable 
decree.” I was more than ticketed for New 
York: I was destined. It must mean that 
I was sure as hell going to get there. 

The beginning of wisdom in the use of 
language is the love of words. I mean the 
love of individual words for their indi- 
vidual worth, their charm, their lilt, for 
the aura they acquire as they pass through 
history or their incandescence as they 
burst unbidden into speech. 

Merely to collect words as one would 
collect stamps or stones or pieces of string 
may be a cultural pastime, but it is a boot- 
less one. One may become engrossed with 
the merely big, hoarding unusual words 
and phrases like concatenation,  ses- 
quipedalian, dichlorotetrahydroxibenzine 
(which I found in a book called 18,000 
Words Often Mispronounced ), empyrean, 
nadir, coup d’état. Such samplings, as 
pointed out in Theodore L. DeVinne’s 
Correct Composition, show that a person 
“has been to the feast of languages and 
stolen the scraps.” 

A man’s interest in words as objects may 
lead him to become a cataloguer and ulti- 
mately a scholar, so that he ends up with 
a kind of phonebook of information for 
other scholars. He becomes a linguist, 
with an attentive ear for every word that 
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enters the conversation or appears on the 
printed page and yet with no purposive 
intent to make these words a cogent part 
of his own daily speech. The linguist con- 
cerns himself more with other men’s 
words than he does with his own. 

Not much more useful than hoarding 
words is the energetic effort we make now 
and then to increase our vocabulary. This 
can be a cold and impersonal process. It is 
likely to be businesslike, prompted by the 
impression, which is confirmed by various 
studies, that persons of large vocabulary 
stand a better chance of high income and 
executive position. And it can lead to mis- 
chief. 

I remember a period in my life when 
I studied a dictionary and wrote down 
daily new words I had decided to acquire. 
I would immediately practice them on 
friends and strangers alike, the accepted 
theory being that a word is not one’s own 
until he has at least used it in a sentence. 
I note fragments of the list now on the 
worn flyleaf of my battered old diction- 
ary. Here are adumbrate, clamant, dialec- 
tics, immure, poltroonery, trenchant, 
tantamount, veriest-—to choose a few 
from a list grown almost illegible with age. 

One of the words I learned in this heat 
of exploration was duress. It seemed to me 
a lovely word, largely because it was un- 
familiar and it was my habit to value a 
word only if I did not know it. 

Shortly after I learned the word duress 
vaguely, I was summoned to jury duty. 
The circumstances, at least in my judg- 
ment, constituted some hardship. I might 
have told the judge as much, but I had my 
bright new word to show, and I fancied 
it might validate me to his profession if I 
had some notion of the lingo his profes- 
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sion employed. So I told the judge that I 
did not intend to serve under duress. 

The judge’s reaction was violent. It was 
as if I had taken an infernal machine or a 
stink bomb into the courtroom. He hit 
the bench and then he hit the ceiling. He 
held me in contempt of court, as was quite 
proper when I discovered what I had really 
said. Outside the legal profession, duress 
has been watered down to mean hardly 
more than sfress. But I had overlooked a 
long and bitter history dating from the 
time it meant “constraint illegally exer- 
cised to force a person to perform an act.” 


osviousLy the love of words needs to be 
guided, but at least it inheres in all of us. 
It is as natural as the fear of falling and 
much more pleasant. It begins to express 
itself in prattle when each sound has a 
meaning all its own, grows when we dis- 
cover that objects around us have names— 
some odd and vastly amusing—and when 
we hear the nonsense of our own minds 
echoed and organized in nursery rhymes: 


Higglety, pigglety, pop! 

The dog has eaten the mop; 
The pig’s in a hurry, 
The cat’s in a flurry, 

Higglety, pigglety, pop! 


All the wavy sounds and improbabili- 
ties made pleasant and plausible by words 
are taught us early: 


Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John 
Went to bed with his stockings on; 
One shoe off, and one shoe on, 

Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John. 


We grow in grace and graduate to 
Lewis Carroll, meanwhile having made up 
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wild and woolly words of our own. Thus 
we meet the Jabberwock with a nod of 
recognition: 


He took his vorpal sword in hand: 

Long time the manxome foe he sought — 
So rested he by the Tumtum tree, 

And stood awhile in thought. 


And, as in uffish thought he stood, 
The Jabberwock, with eyes of flame, 
Came whiffling through the tulgey wood, 
And burbled as it came! 


Our enjoyment of words as words never 
quite forsakes us, although it dims in the 
grim confusion of education, when we 
have to learn so much that we don’t want 
to know. We become corrupted by what 
Shelley calls the world’s slow stain, and we 
must become as little children to recover 
what we need not have lost. 

The loss of word-love is greater in some 
cases than in others, which may account 
in part for the wide differences in writing 
and speaking ability. The child who has 
been nurtured in words, who has been 
taught the music of words through the 
emotions, has a start he never loses. The 
lingering values are a source of delight and 
often of surprise. I know a young man who 
is without academic accomplishments and 
not, at first blush, articulate. Yet he at- 
tained early and kept faithfully an affec- 
tion for words and now, under the inspira- 
tion of a trip, he writes letters of incom- 
parable vigor and charm. And behind a 
quiet countenance he hides a prodigious 
vocabulary in which words talk to each 
other to his unending delight. When he 
needs a word he has it and it is the one he 
needs, the surprise word that lends novelty 
and interest to what he says. He speaks out 
of inner delight and can live for a week on 
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the pleasure of a single discovery of some 
sharp and unexpected meaning. 

Parents will do their child a lasting serv- 
ice if they see that the child grows up with 
words as brothers and sisters and toys and 
friends. This is a personal task, to be dis- 
charged by the parent or older sibling. It 
cannot be delegated. The speech of radio 
and television would seem to provide 
words aplenty. Far from it. The heritage 
of nursery rhymes and words personally 
learned and toyed with cannot be replaced 
by what is learned through clever show- 
manship. 

One of our difficulties as grown-ups lies 
in the fact that we get used to words. We 
handle them carelessly and their magic is 
gone when we need it most. “The world 
around us is so familiar that we just don’t 
experience it any more,” says John Hall 
Wheelock. He continues: 


And to convey an idea intellectually or de- 
scribe an object objectively is not sufficient to 
enable one to re-experience it. It has to be re- 
vealed all over again in the shock of its first 
surprise; perhaps the way you experienced it 
first as a child. 


Mr. Wheelock thinks that poetry is 
such revelation. We may find the revela- 
tion too in some of the poetry of daily 
speech, of newly discovered or suddenly 
understood words. We can keep our ears 
open to turns of phrase that bring ideas 
and impressions back to life. All of us 
have experienced the mystery of hearing a 
word for the first time and then hearing it 
again two or three times in the next few 
hours or days. The explanation may lie in 
the realm of metaphysics. But it serves 
to show the rewards of awareness. The 
chances are that we have heard the new 
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word before, but vaguely. This time we 
have heard it distinctly, or we have found 
it in a context or circumstances that give 
it clarity. Once really aware of it, we are 
sure to encounter it again. 


OFTEN THE GLARE of the current blinds 
us to the glory of what is past. And when 
we lose the meaning of a word, we lose 
more than the word: we lose the story it 
tells and a rich reminder of our heritage. 
Kindness derives from the same route as 
kinship, and its origin reveals the early 
and limited dimensions of man’s mercies. 
Kindness was for the kin. Its expanded 
meaning as it passed through history shows 
the gradual extension of the idea of human 
decency. So it is that even so common- 
place a word as kindness teaches us, when 
studied, about the history of man’s inner 
life. 

When a word is learned in depth and 
seen as a brilliant fragment of human ex- 
perience, it is not the same word it was 
before. Out of its full meaning a new ap- 
preciation of language begins to grow 
within us. 

A small book might be written about 
the word maudlin, for example. It has been 
in use for at least three hundred years to 
describe the ready weeper and to denote 
lachrymose sentimentality. One might be- 
gin by noting the odd fact that in the 
cases of both the College of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen at Oxford and the College of Mary 
Magdalene at Cambridge the name is pro- 
nounced maudlin. When I discovered this 
embarrassing fact as an American tourist, 
I put it down to British perversity and il- 


logic and to a British habit of swallowing 


words rather than pronouncing them. But 
when I told my wife later that Magdalen 
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and maudlin were pronounced the same 
way, she suggested that perhaps they were 
the same word. 

So they prove to be. One cannot learn 
the why of this fact, however, without 
getting into the byroads of religious his- 
tory. Beginning in the late thirteenth cen- 
tury, and continuing into the late six- 
teenth, it was the custom of the religious 
houses in England to put on miracle plays 
depicting some incident in the life of Jesus. 
These plays were at least annual affairs 
and characters in them became familiar. 
Each play was done in the manner of a 
pageant, the several scenes being per- 
formed on floats. The stage of the first 
scene would be pulled up before an abbey 
door. This scene over, the stage would 
move off to some other spot in the town, 
possibly the market, and the float provid- 
ing the stage for the next episode would 
move into place. 

Almost every one of these miracle plays 
featured Mary Magdalene, who was rep- 
resented as the sister of Lazarus, the sinner 
who washed the feet of Jesus with her 
tears. The actor who played the part of 
Mary might be seen weeping year after 
year at a number of places in the town or 
countryside, and it was natural enough 
that a person who acted a part and went 
from place to place weeping would come 
to be known as Magdalene. 

The story now takes us back to the 
Norman invasion of England and its in- 
fluence on the language, for in these plays 
a corruption of the French pronunciation, 
Madelaine, prevailed. It still prevails. 
Thanks to this pronunciation, Madelaine 
was often spelled maudlin, but after the 
middle of the seventeenth century the 
spelling of the word to denote an easy and 
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copious weeper had established itself as 
maudlin, and only the pronunciation of 
Magdalen and Magdalene Colleges was left 
to remind us of its distant origin. 

History is occasionally best seen through 
the looking glass of words. To grasp the 
significance of a commonplace term such 
as canter, one must go back to the jeweled 
tomb of Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who was murdered in the 
cathedral at Canterbury in 1170 by 
henchmen of King Henry II. It was never 
established that the king’s henchmen did 
the deed at Henry’s behest, but he was 
blamed for it by the populace and did 
penance for the act both at Avranches in 
France and later in the cathedral at Can- 
terbury, where he submitted to chastise- 
ment by the monks. Thomas a Becket was 
canonized in 1172, his tomb made into a 
shrine, and, as everyone knows who has 
read Chaucer, or read about Chaucer, the 
shrine became a place of pilgrimage vis- 
ited from all over England. 

Visits to Canterbury had a devout in- 
tent, but they were also a kind of holiday 
that gave persons a good religious excuse 
to travel. Pilgrims rode on these journeys 
at a pace so casual and leisurely that it 
came to be known and accepted as a Can- 
terbury gallop or pace. The term got fore- 
shortened, as is the way of words in daily 
use, and now canter, with no sign of its 
pious origin, simply means one of the gaits 
taught horses in modern riding stables. 


WHEN WE GET the habit of looking be- 
neath the surface or behind the face of a 
word, words become symbols for the imag- 
ination to use. A picture forms before our 
eyes. A candidate is a candidate because 
Romans seeking office would appear in the 
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Forum dressed in a white toga, and candi- 
dus was a Latin word meaning white. Bal- 
lot “comes from the Italian ballotta, mean- 
ing ‘little ball’; the ancients voted by toss- 
ing pebbles into an urn.” An institution 
where financial deals are transacted is 
called a bank after the days when Venice 
held financial sway over the known world, 
such deals were transacted on benches in 
parks and public places, and the term for 
bench was banco. 

We may also learn how far words may 
wander from their birthplace and original 
habitat. Mardi Gras, as Mario Pei tells us, 
is French for “fat Tuesday.” In this desig- 
nation “fat” refers to “the fact that this 
is the last day on which fat goods (i.e., 
meat) may be eaten before Lent.” Carat 
comes from the Greek word for locust pod 
or fruit of the locust tree, and it was 
pressed into use as a unit of measurement 
of gold and diamonds because the locust 
pod was of invariable weight. A long nar- 
rative of social graces, of dress and man- 
ners, of the ever changing and unchang- 
ing behavior of women is neatly told in 
the word chaperon. At first it was the 
name given a special type of hood worn by 
French noblemen during the early Middle 
Ages. Later, according to an article in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 


in the same spirit which has led modern women 
to adopt slacks, the medieval lady began to 
wear her lord’s chaperon. For more than a cen- 
tury, the garment was fashionable. Then it fell 
into disuse; only old ladies who cared nothing 
about fashion continued to wear it. It was 
ladies of that sort who were usually asked to 
watch over young girls. 


Students of words tend to break them 
down into groups and families to observe 
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their relatedness. Sometimes the origin of 
words may be imbedded in a single syl- 
lable. Maxwell Nurnberg has pointed out 
that the cow in herds (from the Latin 
root, gregis) has given us many use- 
ful words. “A gregarious person likes the 
company of others. If someone is shut off 
from others, he is segregated. When peo- 
ple herd together they congregate. One 
who stands out from the herd—one who 
is a remarkable fool—makes an egregious 
ass of himself. Aggregate means the to- 

Observing the makeup of words gives 
us stories and pictures for the mind to re- 
tain and use; it also helps to make us more 
precise in the words we use. The word 
garbled which so many people take to 
mean jumbled or mixed up deserves more 
respectful treatment. Louis Foley pointed 
out that it comes from an old word for 
sieve, and “it has properly the meaning of 
having certain parts carefully selected for 
a purpose, usually unfair; so in ‘garbled 
evidence’ the parts which seem to prove 
what is claimed are picked out, and the rest 
(which might lead to a different conclu- 
sion) is omitted.” 

Sometimes history rubs words the 
wrong way. Boondoggle had a respectable 
ancestry in pioneer days. It was used to de- 
scribe a handmade article, and the first 
syllable had a distinctly good connotation, 
as in boon companion. But under the poli- 
tical stresses of the New Deal, the happy 
term was revived as an unhappy one to de- 
scribe derisively leaf-raking and various 
forms of made work. 

We can trace the threading of some 
words in and out of history. A word may 
enjoy a healthy life, disappear for cen- 
turies, then come back in a wholly dif- 
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ferent and sometimes unrecognizable 
guise. The word curriculum meant “little 
chariot” in the gala days of the Roman 
Empire. Used in racing, curriculum came 
to be attached to the track over which it 
was driven; it was a racecourse. When 
Rome fell apart the sport of chariot racing 
vanished, and with it the word curriculum. 
Then at the time of the Renaissance, the 
revival of classical learning, the word was 
fetched out again to mark a course over 
which students would be driven. It en- 
tered the language in the seventeenth cen- 
tury to designate a course of study. 

Some writers help keep the language 
manageable by detecting the national ori- 
gin of terms. No better way could be 
found of making us aware that English 
is a composite of many traceable influ- 
ences, importing terms from the seven seas 
and the four corners of the earth, from the 
living past and the expanding present. 

Strong short words usually come from 
Anglo-Saxon: beef, greed, sweat, woo. 
Words with the ch combination (orches- 
tra, Christmas, chronicle) derive from 
Greek roots. From Hebrew come such 
words as sabbath and jubilee; from Arabic 
algebra, alkali, zenith, cipher, besides, says 
William Dwight Whitney, 


lemon, sugar (ultimately Sanskrit), sherbet, 
magazine; and from the Persian, caravan, 
chess, shawl and even the word check; from 
Hindu calico and chintz, punch and toddy; 
from the Chinese, fea and nankeen... 


A further way of dividing up the lan- 
guage for learning purposes is to keep an 
eye peeled for the names of persons and 
places that have been absorbed into the 
language as common nouns. Many of us 
have already forgotten, and doubtless 
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many under the age of forty do not know, 
that a man named Rudolph Diesel dis- 
appeared from a steamer crossing the 
English Channel in 1913, being in hard 
straits despite his invention and market- 
ing of an engine for the generation of elec- 
tricity by the use of cheap fuel. The diesel 
engine is now so much a part of our econ- 
omy that the man for whom it was named 
no longer holds any romance for us. 

Words sometimes offer a complete but 
impersonal form of immortality. The der- 
rick used to support the drilling rig for oil 
wells takes its name from a Dutch hang- 
man who contrived a sturdy gallows used 
in seventeenth-century London. Electri- 
cal energy is measured by a volt, named 
after an Italian scientist, Alessandro Volta; 
amperes after a Frenchman, André Am- 
pére; watt for James Watt, best known for 
his work on the steam engine. 


WHATEVER ROUTE we take toward learn- 
ing words, all roads lead to history. Hence 
it seems to me that we might well take the 
history route to begin with and stay on it. 
It provides the best basis for perennial 
curiosity, for by this method words are 
not isolated curiosities but part of a 
stream, part of a continuity of human 
experience. Through a word used by men 
and women for hundreds of years we can 
feel ourselves part of the race. And when 
we approach every word in terms of its 
lineage, we learn vastly more than the 
word: we learn about people and their 
hopes and ambitions and fatuities and 
something about the whole texture of so- 
ciety. 

Language, however, refuses to stay put. 
We must deal with sparkling changes all 
the time. New words proliferated in our 
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day fall mainly into two categories: slang 
(the origin of the word is uncertain but 
it is presumed to be a contraction of 
“thieves’ language”) and neologisms (the 
term dates from 1803 and is used by lin- 
guists to designate new but somewhat ac- 
cepted words). 

Slang may be terrific but transient. Part 
of its charm and force lies in its timeliness. 
Thus its use in any kind of formal expres- 
sion remains at the discretion of the indi- 
vidual; sometimes it has the power of a 
thunderclap and fills a need as no other 
word could and as a French phrase is sup- 
posed to. But it can be unspeakably bad. 
Those who advocate slangy palaver should 
note the lengths to which some columnists 
will go to get new word effects. 

One may feel free to use words as he 
pleases, aiming at novelty and freshness of 
expression. But the appearance of a word 
in a dictionary does mean that it has gained 
a certain currency, that it is a better means 
of communication than a flashy phrase 
coined at the moment or a slang phrase 
that may perish after local popularity. The 
lexicographer should be viewed as a his- 
torian, not a lawgiver. For his record he 
relies on the frequency with which a word 
appears in print. 

Sometimes this reliance takes strange 
and desperate turns. Professor Charlton 
Laird reports an extreme case: 


Recently one of our greatest lexicographers 
... Wrote to an American language journal 
thanking them for publishing a certain article 
because it contained words which belonged in 
his dictionary, but which he had been troubled 
to find published anywhere. And so we have a 
man greatly learned in the language deliber- 
ately disenfranchising himself; though he knew 
quite well these words existed, and what they 
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mean and how they are used, he could not put 
them into his dictionary until he could catch 
somebody using them, even though the user 
knew less about the words than he did. 


Actually, the process of compiling a dic- 
tionary is far more complicated and 
sweeping than this incident would indi- 
cate. But it does rest in all cases on the 
record of use. One large company defines 
the proper function of the dictionary 
maker as being 


to record the language as it is used by the 
majority of its users, not to create or legislate 
concerning it....A dictionary maker can 
neither record nor reflect usage unless he has 
extensive records to show what the usage is. 
Thus the first step in the editorial process is 
the accumulation of evidence. 


Evidence grows through a never-ending 
process of reading by a staff of trained stu- 
dents of words. Any word that might have 
a future is noted and made a part of the 
reference record. A reader for G. & C. 


Merriam Company, publishers of the Mer- 
riam-Webster dictionaries, noted the term 
atom bomb in the January, 1917, issue of 
the Yale Review. He dutifully wrote it 
down for the cards, but marked it “‘fanci- 
ful.” 


Argus-eyed readers for the dictionary 
miss little. Occasionally a word promises 
to make the grade but suddenly disap- 
pears. Such a word was haylift, used to de- 
scribe the practice of dropping feed to cat- 
tle in the western cattle country during 
the big blizzard of 1955. For a while the 
word promised to find its way into the 
language, but as the storm passed and the 
circumstances which created it faded, it 
dropped out of print. 

New and semiapproved additions to the 
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language cannot, of course, be dismissed 
airily in our devotion to the words we in- 
herit. Since 1945 such words as the follow- 
ing have enriched our speech, have become 
a comfortable and indispensable part of it: 
name calling, jampacked, bebop, spe- 
lunker, tape recording, soap opera, free 
wheeling, giveaway, eager beaver, denazi- 
fication, prefab, bobbysoxer, hot rod, spot 
check, rat race. Some words may affront us 
but we would be wise to await the verdict 
of use, remembering that Swift held out 
against sham, banter, mob (a contraction 
of mobile vulgus), bully, bamboozle. Dr. 
Johnson called clever a “low word” and 
fun and stingy “low cant.” 

Already, we can find an impressive and 
growing body of data available on new 
words and phrases that fall like showers 
of meteors into our atmosphere every day. 
I will content myself with one prodigious 
and convenient example: The American 
Language by the late H. L. Mencken. In 
over 2,500 pages of brilliantly indexed 
material, Mencken gave the results of 
searching every nook and cranny of the 
American scene for terms and uses that 
marked the democratic mauling of our 
mother tongue. The result is a delight to 
read, but, more important, it is a revela- 
tion of how much rich and colorful detail 
about the lineage of new words can be 
distilled from a volatile language. 

Beginning with the publication of The 
American Language in 1919, Mencken 
continued his work until he had enhanced 
his first hefty volume with two supple- 
ments of almost equal weight. How 
thoroughly he did his job and how firmly 
he sustained his interest may be gathered 
from the fact that after publication of the 
original volume he had clipping bureaus 
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send him everything printed on the 
American language in the newspapers of 
the United States, Great Britain, and the 
British dominions and colonies. At the 
same time he kept up a sedulous corre- 
spondence hither and yon with philologists 
and lay inquirers. By this sensible strate- 
gem he went far beyond printed sources 
(although he consulted these in abund- 
ance) and sampled language as it is com- 
monly used in speech as well as ways it is 
informally used in writing. 

That Mencken was able to do a lexi- 
cographer’s job with neologisms and slang, 
while editing magazines and consulting on 
books and sassing the world in a series of 
rousing essays on human frailty, defies be- 
lief. The result, however, is a tribute not 
only to his assiduity and skill but also to 
the lure the subject held for his inquisitive 
eyes. His study gave him a commanding 
view. It is true that he made minute rec- 
ords, but he also made assessments which 
he was richly entitled to make. 

“We Americans,” he wrote, 


live in a society given over to enormous and 
perhaps excessive word-making—the most riot- 
ous seen in the world since the breakup of 
Latin. It is an extremely wasteful process, for 
with so many newcomers to choose from it is 
inevitable that large numbers of pungent and 
useful words and phrases must be discarded 
and in the end forgotten by all save linguistic 
paleontologists. 


He observes that many of the words 
added to common speech perish quickly, 
even though they may have some nostal- 
gic appeal: 

When a novelty is obvious it seldom lasts very 
long, e.g., shellacked for drunk, skirt for a 
woman, peach for a beautiful girl . . . and when 
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its humor is strained it dies as quickly, e.g., 
movie-cathedral, lounge-lizard, third-termite, 
and the frequent inventions of the Broadway 
school. 


Most of Mencken’s work, however, is 
taken up by or devoted to patient explora- 
tion of the origin and derivation of fa- 
miliar new terms that have achieved cur- 
rency if not acceptance. A remarkable 
illustrative instance is his effort to ferret 
out the origin of the verb ¢o goose, which 
I notice Bergen Evans and Cornelia Evans 
refer to delicately in A Dictionary of 
Contemporary American Usage as “the 
improper gesture.” 

Here, as Mencken points out, is a word 
known to every schoolboy, but the dic- 
tionaries do not list it and lexicographers 
have not worked out its etymology. It has 
already given rise to the adjective goosey, 
meaning nervous or touchy, and has made 
its way over into the parlance of truck 
drivers and aviators to suggest feeding 
gasoline in irregular spurts. 

But where and how did it originate? 
Mencken’s studies and speculations carry 
him into various fields, including the 
medical, where the theory prevails that 
geese, which are pugnacious birds, some- 
times attack human beings, “and espe- 
cially children, by biting at their funda- 
ments. There is also the possibility,” 
Mencken goes on to say, “that the term 
may be derived from the old custom of 
examining a goose before turning it out 
to feed by feeling its rear parts: if an egg 
could be felt it was kept in its pen for the 
day.” 

The lesson to be learned from Mencken’s 
monumental work seems to me to be that 
a zest for language can best be sustained 
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by a fiery curiosity about individual 
words, new as well as old. Consulting his 
work, as well as A Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms on Historical Principles, edited by 
Mitford M. Mathews, not to mention a 
dozen other books that deal with the 
origin of recent words, we may see how 
nearly our curiosity can be satisfied, or, if 
not, how much mystery remains to ex- 
plore in the language we use every day. 
Jacques Barzun speaks of “that silent 
enemy, the protective deafness we all 
acquire in the war of attrition between 
our nerves and our improved means of 
communication.” A love of language for 
its tonal qualities and its nuances helps to 
overcome this insensitiveness. It helps us 
to listen if we try to hear the rustle of 
change, if we try to note words that show 
us the way the language, in words and 
rhythms both, appears to be going. We 
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seek to detect and not merely to lend an 
ear. 

Indeed, in learning to love words for 
their own sake, perhaps the mystery of 
their meaning heightens our curiosity 
more than a neat and often pat definition. 
New words and terms have a shock value 
that keeps the senses awake. No one can 
foresee whether the current term bed- 
hopping, used to designate loose morals in 
sexy modern novels, will survive. Yet the 
fact that it appears in the language even 
briefly indicates an imaginative approach 
to speech; and the fact that it lingers in 
the mind makes us more sensitive to new 
words and terms in general. 

Sometimes it takes a shooting star to 
call our attention to the sky. A trifling 
word that flashes past and perishes may 
help to remind us of the whole firmament 
of language. 
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Blow Out 


DON NAYLOR 


AS JAKE got the table bushings out of the 
way, Ance threw the draw-works into 
gear and the last few feet of drill stem 
emerged from the well. Hank and Wally 
steadied the thrible joint stand of pipe 
with one set of tongs while Jake put a 
second set on the bit and got set to break 
it loose from the drill collar. There was 
not the faintest movement of air on the 
derrick floor, but Hank could feel the 
stand swaying higher up as a slight breeze 
stirred through the top of the rig. 

He leaned his head back and looked 
past the metal brim of his helmet into 
the sun-bright steel derrick. Ninety feet 
straight overhead he could see Dave mov- 
ing about on the monkey board, a tiny 
spider amid his web of tubular steel. The 
derrick man was making ready the upper 
end of the slowly swinging length of drill 
pipe. Thin wisps of soft white clouds 
drifted past the derrick, high up in the 
pale blue sky, and as Hank watched, the 
derrick seemed to be falling over. A sen- 
sation of dizziness swept down through 
him and he squeezed his eyes tightly shut 
to fight it off. 

The derrick was in a shallow, sandy 
draw and the surrounding low, mesquite- 
covered hills cut off any breeze. The yel- 
low disk of a hot July sun hung midway 
up in the morning sky. Sky and rolling 
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horizon about the draw were blended in 
the shimmering haze of the heat-distorted 
air. 

The drill bit doping came loose with a 
crack and Jake swung the long handle of 
his pipe tongs around to Hank who kept 
the handle moving on to Wally, and 
after several more revolutions of the tongs 
the three roughnecks had the bit free 
enough to be removed by hand. Ance set 
the brake handle on the draw-works and 
walked over to the rotary table. As he 
watched Jake unscrew the worn drill bit, 
he lifted his silver helmet with one hand 
and with the other mopped his bald head 
with a wadded-up red bandanna. 

“Jesus Christ,” he wheezed, “you guys 
are a damn fine rotary crew!” He looked 
at the stack of muddy drill pipe standing 
on the derrick floor and checked his watch. 
“We've pulled right at five thousand foot 
of pipe in just under two and a half hour.” 

The heavy bit came loose in Jake’s 
gloved hands and he set it down on the 
broad two-inch timbers of the derrick 
floor with a grunt. Ance knelt beside the 
bit and ran a stubby, leathery finger along 
one of the bit’s teeth. He sniffed the 
finger and squinted at the particles of 
sand his finger tip had gathered. 

“Jesus Christ,” he muttered. “Pay!” 

Squatting beside the driller, Jake wiped 
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his perspiration-wet face on the sleeve of 
his khaki shirt. He grinned and said, 
“Ance, you old bugger, you better git in 
outa this goddam sun awhile. We got 
two, three thousand foot to go at the 
inside.” 

“Yeah?” grunted Ance. He had de- 
veloped a large paunch in middle age and 
squatting made him short-winded. “What 
does that look like to you?” 

Jake squinted at the material on Ance’s 
finger, removed one of his cotton work 
gloves, and rubbed some sand from the 
drill bit for himself. He looked closely at 
it and said, “Oil sand... . But, hell, num- 
ber twelve not half a mile down there 
didn’t come in for eight thousand.” 

Ance rolled his sun-reddened eyes up at 
Jake. “Ah was thinkin’ about twelve...” 

“It’s a high pressure son of a bitch...” 
breathed Jake. 

“And our goddam blow-out preventer 
ain’t in place yet, Jake,” Ance finished. He 
stood up and yelled up into the rigging at 
the derrick man who was watching them 
intently from his high perch. “Git down 
outa there pronto, Dave!” he bellowed. 
“This here sons-a-bitch is liable ta blow 
out any goddam second!” 

The other two roughnecks, Hank and 
Wally, had been resting wearily against 
the stand of pipe. Hank looked around the 
drill stem at Jake. “What’s the matter, 
Jake?” 

“Nothin’, ah hope.” 

The field engineer had two college boys 
working near the rig, digging the ditch 
for the pipe line to the storage battery. 
They straightened up and stopped work 
when they heard Ance yell blow out. 
Sweat had caked the dust from their 
digging on their faces and they watched 
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in round-eyed fascination as Dave moved 
quickly around the monkey board to his 
safety sling and swung out from the rig 
on it. He rode down the guy wire, his 
arms looping through the sling, his feet 
dangling free as he came down fast but 
braking himself to what he considered a 
safe speed as he neared the deadman. He 
underestimated his speed and took a spill 
in the loose dirt 150 feet from the rig. 
The college boys grinned at each other, 
envying the exciting ride. 

McKay, the engineer, ignoring the high- 
riding derrick man, walked around the 
slush pit and looked up at the men on the 
derrick floor. ““What’s up, Rhadin?” he 
asked Ance. 

“Ah think we may have hit pay at five 
thousand, Mister McKay.” 

The engineer glanced down into the 
cellar beneath the derrick floor and back 
up at them. “You better hope the hell not. 
Yore blow-out preventer ain’t set proper 
yet. The oil sands around here have been 
runnin’ upwards of two thousand pounds 
per square inch...” 

They heard it coming then. The drilling 
mud began backing out of the well and 
spilling over into the cellar as the mud 
flume overflowed. 

Hank and Wally fidgeted nervously, 
waiting for Ance or Jake to do something. 
“What the hell we gonna do?” asked 
Hank. 

“Git the hell offa this deck, "fore she 
blows,” said Ance angrily. He stepped 
over to the draw-works and cut the engine. 
The drill mud piled up in a thick bubbling 
column that rose up through the opening 
in the rotary table and began to flood the 
derrick floor. Suddenly the column erupted 
with an earsplitting whoosh and a brown 
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plume of oil and drill mud rose up through 
the tall rig and struck the crown block 
with a force that rocked the derrick. 

Hank and Wally followed Jake and 
Ance out through the little steel doghouse 
and down the steep metal stairs to the 
ground amid a descending rain of oil and 
mud. The engineer and his college-boy 
roustabouts followed the rotary crew men 
as they walked out clear of the oil geyser. 

One of the college boys trotted to catch 
up with the engineer. He stuck his face, 
which was streaked brown with the 
showering oil, over next to the engineer’s 
ear and shouted to be heard above the 
roar of the escaping gas and oil. “If you 
want, I can go back and move our truck 
outa there, Mister McKay.” 

The engineer shook his head and kept 
on walking. “Jesus, mo, kid! Any kind of 
spark and especially startin’ a truck motor 
might ignite the gas that’s blowin’ the oil 
outa there.” 

The group of men, splattered brownish 
black with oil, stopped about one hundred 
yards from the well and turned to watch 
it. Dave, the derrick man, walked up, 
knocking the sand from his khaki shirt 
and trousers. He shook his head worriedly 
at Jake. “For chrissakes, ah’m glad it 
didn’t blow just as we pulled that last 
stand!” he shouted, and his words were 
barely audible over the roaring of the well. 

The escaping oil enveloped the 120-foot 
derrick in a brown, plume-shaped cloud. 
Jake watched it grimly. The company 
would lose over five thousand barrels a 
day and millions of cubic feet of gas until 
the well was capped. And Jake dreaded 
trying to cap the well. He had seen an 
engineer and half a dozen roughnecks 
down in the Burke field fried to death 
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almost instantaneously when they had 
accidentally ignited a well trying to get 
a capping valve into place. 

He looked at Ance. The old driller was 
taking it very hard, his ruddy face 
blanched out beneath the oil and tightly 
drawn as he watched the well. He was 
mouthing inaudible swear words. Ance 
saw Jake watching him and shouted 
angrily, “Ah shoulda had that goddam 
blow-out preventer on!” 

“Hell, who ever woulda figgered we'd 
hit pay at five thousand, Ance?” 

Ance thumped himself on the chest 
with one forefinger and nodded disgust- 
edly. Jake felt sorry for the old man. It 
was a mistake anyone might have made, 
but the company figured strictly in terms 
of dollars and cents and this would cost 
them plenty. 

The engineer waved at them and 
pointed toward the road. “We’re gonna 
hafta get clear outa the ravine!” he 
shouted. “This whole place will be fulla 


gas in no time.” 


THEY WALKED OvuT slowly in the hot, 
glaring sunshine, the heat worsened by the 
oil coating their clothing and skin. The 
oil absorbed the sun’s heat and kept their 
perspiration from drying. A ranch road 
crossed the draw three hundred yards 
down from the well site and they followed 
it out to a low, rocky hillside about a 
quarter-mile from the well where the road 
cut a shallow scar across the face of the 
hill. From the hill the dark brown gusher 
and drilling area were clearly visible in 
an artificial clearing amid the sparse 
mesquite growth of the draw. The spill- 
ing oil had formed a black splotch in the 
sandy clearing and glistened dully on the 
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drilling equipment and parked trucks and 
cars. They sat down in the powder-dry 
dust of the road and watched. 

McKay, the engineer, did not sit down. 
““Ah’m goin’ on,” he said. ““There’s a ranch 
house ah know of about three miles down 
the road and ah can call the office from 
there.” 

They squatted on the hot road and 
watched the gusher, shifting uncomfort- 
ably as the heat from the sun-scorched 
road burned through their khaki trousers 
and even made their heavy boot soles too 
warm. Ance wiped his bald head repeatedly 
with the red bandanna but stil! the sweat 
poured down his red cheeks, streaking the 
thin viscid coating of oil there, and soaked 
his collar. Jake offered him a cigarette and 
he smoked it down with hurried, nervous 
puffs. 

“IT wonder how they stop it?” asked one 
of the college boys. The question was 
addressed to his companion but he said it 
loudly and obviously hoped one of the 
roughnecks would answer. 

The other roughnecks ignored the boys 
but Jake looked over at them. The boy 
who had said it saw Jake and smiled. The 
urgency to know things and to understand 
was in his young face. Jake got up and 
went over to them. 

“It’s a helluva job and if you kids are 
smart, you'll stay clear of it.” 

“What'll you all hafta do?” the other 
boy asked anxiously. 

Jake frowned. He hated to talk about 
it because he knew Ance felt bad and 
because he dreaded the business to come 
himself. ““Well, we can get a special valve 
in town and somebody’ll hafta go in there 
and set the son of a bitch in place.” He 
said it softly so that Ance would not hear 
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too much and tried to make it simple. The 
whooshing of the well covered much of 
what he said because it was still loud even 
at a quarter of a mile. “It’s messy, hard 
work and what makes it bad is the 
chance that somethin’ will spark it off.” 

Hank was the nearest of the other 
roughnecks and he turned and said dis- 
gustedly, “If it catches fire, we'll all be 
blowed to hell.” 

Jake nodded. “This wasn’t nobody’s 
fault. We hadn’t set our blow-out pre- 
venter ‘cause Ance wasn’t lookin’ to hit 
pay so goddam shaller. It was a freak, 
kinda.” 

“What’ll you all do if it catches fire?” 
one boy asked. 

Jake frowned again. “It just ain’t 
gonna do that.” 

“What if it does?’ the boy asked again. 

His persistence irritated Jake. He was 
sorry he had volunteered any information. 
Ance had glanced over at him several 
times and he knew the old driller was 
wondering what he was telling the boys 
about him. Why were kids always that 
way? They were always wanting to know 
about everything. “The company’ll hafta 
hire a specialist to come in and blow her 
out with dynamite,” he said with finality 
and rising he walked away from them to 
avoid further questions. 


ExcEPT for the loud roaring the gas and 
oil made, the gusher was deceptively harm- 
less looking isolated in the shallow draw 
which wound aimlessly through the rolling 
ranch country. Because of the noise they 
could not hear the pickup coming, but 
one of the college boys saw it and called 
attention to it. It came toward them very 
fast for the loose dirt roads, leading a 
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column of dust which fanned out in a ris- 
ing cloud behind the pickup. 

The pickup was a green de luxe half- 
ton model and two hundred yards away 
it began honking at them to get out of the 
road. Ance stood up tiredly and posted 
himself in the middle of the road, waving 
his arms over his head. The pickup honked 
again and finally skidded to a halt just a 
few feet from Ance, whose face had 
turned very red. 

“Are ya tryin’ to git killed?” yelled the 
driver, leaning his head out of the pick- 
up window. 

Ance walked determinedly around to 
the driver’s side of the pickup and said 
huskily, “Where are yore goddam man- 
ners, mister? You saw me signalin’ half 
a mile down the road.” 

“What the hell ya want?” asked the 
driver, racing the engine of the pickup. 
“Ah’m in a big hurry.” 

Ance shook his head irritatedly and 
took a deep breath before saying any- 
thing. “Look,” he began patiently. “You 
see that there well down there?” 

The driver squinted down at the well. 
“Looks like a gusher,” he said. “Congratu- 
lations. Now git outa my way.” 

Ance shook his head. “Our well’s got 
away from us and it’s spillin’ oil and gas 
all over the ravine down yonder.” 

“So what?” asked the driver angrily. 
He was a large man with small, watery 
eyes and a wad of chewing tobacco in his 
mouth that he continually shifted from 
cheek to cheek as he talked. “Ya picked 
the wrong man to bring yore troubles to, 
oilman. I cain’t keep you fellers from 
mucking up my pastures, ’cause I just rent 
and don’t own the mineral rights. But I 
don’t hafta like it.” He craned his 
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wrinkled, sunburned neck out of the 
window and spit some of his wad down 
into the dry dust of the road. The cloud 
of dust which the pickup had raised 
caught up to them in the faint hot breeze 
and drifted chokingly through the group 
of men. 

The rancher raced the engine again. 
“Ya finished?” 

Ance shook his head. “You hadn’t got 
the point yet, mister. If you try drivin’ 
down through that ravine, you’re blowed 
up.” 

The rancher squinted down at the road 
where it crossed the draw and back at 
Ance. “How’s that again?” 

“That ravine is fulla goddam gas from 
that gusher.” 

“That road’s a long way from yore 
well.” 

“And there’s just a helluva lotta gas 
comin’ outa it, too, mister.” 

“How sure are ya that it'll blow me 
up?” 

“Sure enough to tell ya yore a goddam 
fool if ya try it,” said Ance flatly. 

The rancher let the engine idle a minute 
and thought about that. “Ya know how 
far it’ll be outa my way to go around? 
Ah’ll hafta go around through Burnett. 
That’s a good twenty mile outa my way.” 

The big rancher spit onto the road again 
and squinted at Ance. “Ah reckon you 
fellers will want a ride out if ah turn 
around?” 

Ance nodded. “If ya don’t mind. 
Somebody’ll hafta stay out here to watch 
the road, though.” 

“That’s what ah figgered,” said the 
rancher. Hank and one of the college boys 
were standing partially in front of the 
pickup and they had to move fast to get 
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out of the way as the truck spun its 
wheels in the dust of the road. 

Ance gawked in surprise as the pickup 
drove off, its dust billowing up around 
him. “Well fer... Jesus Christ!” He took 
off his metal helmet and threw it down 
into the road. “That stubborn sons-a- 
bitch! That stubborn goddam ranchin’ 
sons-a-bitch!” 

The green pickup bounced down the 
road toward the draw, a cloud of dust 
following its progress. It wound down 
through the mesquite brush until the en- 
gine noise of the truck was lost in the 
roaring of the well. 

Ance said, “Ah shoulda stopped the 
stubborn sons-a-bitch.” 

“How, fer chrissakes?” asked Jake. 

“With a goddam wrench, if nothin’ 
else.” 

“You didn’t have no wrench.” 

“Ah know...” 

“Aw hell, forget it, Ance,” said Hank, 
his voice edged with growing tension. 

They fell silent and watched the pickup. 
It was nearly in the ravine when it slowed 
to a halt. The brown cloud of the gusher 
continued to spew harmlessly up into the 
empty sky. Ahead of the pickup the road 
crossed the draw three hundred yards be- 
low the well site. The men on the hill could 
see the rancher roll his windows up and 
then the pickup moved cautiously down 
into the ravine. 

When he was halfway across the draw, 
Hank laughed nervously. “Hell,” he said, 
“maybe he’s gonna make it all right after 

They saw the flash and felt the sudden 
heat before the hollow whump reached 
them and they were thrown violently 
down in the road. The loose dust of the 
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road rose simultaneously about them in a 
choking cloud to a level of three feet be- 
fore it began resettling. 

Jake got to his feet first, his face sting- 
ing with the superficial burn from the 
flash. He coughed out the dust and looked 
toward the well site. His helmet had been 
knocked from his head and he could smell 
the acrid odor of the singed hair at his 
temples. 

A mass of red-orange flames capped by 
a growing column of black smoke rolled 
up from the derrick floor and the rig had 
been knocked over by the force of the ex- 
plosion. It was lying across a burning 
truck, the tubular steel girts and braces a 
twisted, blackened mass. The ground about 
the well was covered with burning patches 
of oil to a distance of a hundred yards in 
all directions. Scattered mesquites were 
burning flickeringly for some distance 
along the draw and up the sides of the 
surrounding hills. The pickup had stopped, 
its green paint charred black, and the en- 
gine hood had sprung open. The pickup 
looked oddly vacant because its windows 
were gone and it was resting on its rims, 
the rubber tires having melted in the heat 
of the explosion. 

Ance staggered to his feet and looked 
angrily at the well and back toward the 
pickup. “You stubborn rancher!” he yelled 
brokenly and began running down the 
road toward the pickup. “You goddam 
... Stubborn . . . sons-a-bitch . . .” he sob- 
bed. Jake started after him as the others 
climbed to their feet and looked down at 
the burning well, uttering sharp exclama- 
tions. He had almost caught up with the 
trotting, sobbing Ance when Ance stop- 
ped, a look of horror spreading across his 
red face. Jake and the others saw it, too. 
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The door of the smoldering pickup 
lurched open and a black thing with two 
arms and legs and a featureless black knob 
for a head half fell out into the road. It 
struggled up and started across the road 
toward the burning well. Although eye- 
less, it paused, seeming to sense the hot 
tower of flames that lay ahead and, turn- 
ing, started quickly around the rear of the 
pickup away from the fire. It crossed the 
shallow bar ditch and climbed out on the 
other side. Sightlessly, it wandered into the 


The Lovers 


barbed wire fence and fell forward across 
the upper strand. The black limbs flailed 
aimlessly a moment, only entangling the 
thing worse, and then it was still. It quiv- 
ered again, convulsively, and hung quietly 
in the barbed wire. 

Ance dropped to his knees in the dust 
of the road. “Oh, Jesus,” he moaned. “If 
only ah’d had that goddam blow-out pre- 
venter in place... You stubborn sons-a- 
bitch .. .” He sat back on his heels, buried 
his head in his hands, and cried. 


HORACE E. HAMILTON 


I often wonder—as you—when we say 

So much, that it is never said: why leaves 

Or clouds, or the late light slanting in 

From snow all day, plays a tune in its 

Own right way, yet playing each other’s 
Notes is safer silent, a score with too 

Hard a signature for fat thumbs all over 

The keys—and yet our fingers touched lightly, 
Tone wise and true, often and often before. 


And we laugh, turning faces away, that 
Songs go best on unimmediate things; 
We are too close to get meanings clear; 
The timbre varies from finger to key; 
The throat is too full to sing it true: 
This I knew, as you, to be sure, though 


Sure we hardly were, forgetting again and 
Again the sound from idle strings we hardly 
Play—that lovers must practice more and more. 
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Hurdy Gurdy 
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EMILIE GLEN 


Gone with the whooping crane 

Street organ spilling out spring 

Bright capped monkey begging the coin of days 
Crane to plane 

Hurdy gurdy to traffic noise 

City stones still crevice the music 

The Traviatas O Sole Mios 

As Pompeii dances chameleons 


Jangle joy jangle 

Hurdy gurdy the Jericho of stone and steel 
Turning lost springs in a tumble of pins 
Whirling walls to bits of colored glass 
Sings the stones dances feet 

Moment a bright capped monkey 

Coin flashed to stay 

Coins given into the hands of children 

To remember the spring of the street organ 


Hurdy gurdy in joy jangle 
Loose jointed peasant dirndling 
Rag picker of melody 

Street Habanera Celeste Aida 
Spring air fulled to reeds 

Hark how the sailor’s cry 
Joyously echoes nigh... 


Street organ spills our hearts 

As we dare not spill them 

Stirs the sun like a curtain of beads 
Thronging springs of a left over street organ 
No longer waiting out the years 

In some lost hallway 

People close the circle 

Keep the hurdy gurdy turning 

Turning into darkness 
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The Vinegarone: Myth and Reality 


LLOYD N. JEFFREY 


THE SPECTER of the deadly vinegarone’ has 
haunted the American Southwest since 
long before the days of the mustangers. 
Surely most present-day residents of the 
area have heard of this crawling nightmare. 
So few, however, have actually seen the 
creature, or would recognize one if they 
did see it, that we could apropos of the 
vinegarone rephrase La Rochefoucauld’s 
famous epigram to read, “It is with vine- 
garones as with true love or apparitions: 
everyone talks of them, but very few have 
seen them.” Indeed, the popular concep- 
tion of the vinegarone belongs in the realm 
of folklore, with the hoop snake and the 
wire tick, rather than in that of natural 
history or zodlogy — though (as we shall 
see) this myth, like many, has a prototype 
in reality. 

Lay opinions on what the vinegarone is 
and what it does are multiform and con- 
tradictory. Field work on the fabulous 
vinegarone among informants from vari- 
ous locales, occupational groups, and edu- 
cational levels in the Southwest produces 


a composite picture something like this: 


I use the form vinegarone, the one in common use 
throughout the parts of the Southwest I am most familiar 
with, even though lexicographers seem to consider vine- 
garroon the standard word. According to J. H. Com- 
stock, a famous authority on the Arachnida, the name 
grampus is applied to the vinegarone in some parts of the 
South, but I have never heard it. Perhaps gram pus is used 
mostly in coastal regions, where it might have become 
established through figurative analogy with the true 
grampus or killer whale, another creature of evil repu- 
tation. 
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the vinegarone is a malevolent, secretive 
brute of hideous aspect, many-legged, two 
to six or more inches in length, that lurks 
in dark corners with the dedicated purpose 
of stinging to death any man, woman, or 
child that ventures near it. There is per- 
haps a nebulous preponderance of feeling 
that the vinegarone is “poison green” in 
color. I believe it is never thought of as 
a winged or airborne creature. There is 
no cure for the vinegarone’s bite or sting, 
and death comes soon, but not until the 
victim has suffered agonies undreamed of 
by Bosch or Dante. Some informants might 
say that the area around the bite, or even 
the whole body, turns green or black; 
others that the flesh rots and sloughs to 
the bone wherever the monster’s feet have 
touched. When asked for a detailed de- 
scription of the vinegarone, the informant 
(who usually has never seen one) draws 
upon his vague familiarity with spiders, 
scorpions, centipedes, and reptiles, either 
identifying the vinegarone with a particu- 
lar species or investing it with the features 
of several. Among the arachnids, insects, 
chilopods, and reptilians that figure in this 
confusion, the following should be listed 
specifically: 

1. The scorpion, especially the genera 
Centrurus (because of its potent venom) 
and Hadrurus (because of its large size). 
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I can find no evidence that these particular 
scorpions are identified with the vinegar- 
one in Arizona, their principal habitat, 
but I believe that their reputation’? has 
added to the confusion of scorpion and 
vinegarone in other parts of the Southwest. 

2. The centipede (popularly, sometimes 
“centifede,” “centifee,” “santafee”’) , espe- 
cially a virulent green variety. One man 
from Arkansas told of finding one of 
these, a very large one of course, on a 
coat he had hung on a tree. I suspect that 
what he saw was a large (though harm- 
less) horn-tailed caterpillar or “tobacco 
worm.” So far as I can determine, chilopo- 
dists do not recognize the existence of any 
kind of green centipede in the United 
States.° 

I have caught large centipedes in the 
Southwest, some measuring a fraction over 
nine inches, but they have all been black 
with reddish heads and yellow or orange- 
yellow legs. The smaller, commoner ones 
are dark reddish brown; a large desert spe- 
cies in Arizona is a brighter shade of the 
same color with a dark area at the back 
of each segment. The bite (mot sting) of 
a large centipede of the order Scolopen- 
drida is painful but apparently not dan- 
gerous unless infection sets in. A very 
widespread belief about the centipede— 
one that, as we have noted, has been grafted 
onto the vinegarone myth—is that the 
flesh of its victim will rot away wherever 


it has crawled. Like many folk beliefs, this 


*A reputation completely deserved so far as Centrurus 
is concerned: according to the Arizona Department of 
Health, two species, Centruroides sculpturatus and C. 
gertschi, caused twice as many deaths in Arizona between 
the years 1928 and 1948 as all other venomous creatures 
combined. Fortunately they are rarer than the common, 
nonlethal scorpions. Hadrurus attains great size (four- 
five inches) but is not mortally dangerous. 

"Sometimes preserved specimens fade into a sickly 
indeterminate shade that might pass for green; perhaps 
this is how the story got started. 
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is exaggeration rather than pure absurdity: 
since each leg of a large centipede ends in 
a hard, sharp claw easily capable of pierc- 
ing human skin, the danger of local infec- 
tion, or in case of gross neglect even of 
tissue destruction, is real enough. 

3. The black widow spider (Latrodec- 
tus mactans) or sometimes an unidentifi- 
able (and probably nonexistent) spider 
of sinister reputation. I believe, however, 
that the vinegarone is always distinguished 
from the tarantula in popular lore. 

4. The large crested assassin bug (Arilus 
cristatus), sometimes called the “ (giant) 
wheel bug.” Though frightening in ap- 
pearance, this insect is not only harmless 
to man but is, as R. B. Swain says, “a 
valuable predator of leaf-eating caterpil- 
lars and the adults of the Japanese beetle.’ 
Some of the smaller assassin bugs are harm- 
ful. One southwestern species, about five- 
eighths of an inch long and marked with 
red and black, will attack livestock and 
other animals, and I presume man. I caught 
one in the act of biting a dog; the wound, 
though not dangerous, made the animal 
uncomfortable for several days. I have 
heard this unpleasant insect called—be- 
sides a few unprintable names—the “big 
bed bug” (perhaps an implication that it 
occasionally bites human beings?) and 
“hueco (or possibly Waco) wildcat.” 
Though a much nastier brute than the 
crested assassin bug, it is, so far as I can 
tell, never connected with the vinegarone, 
probably because of its relatively insig- 
nificant appearance. 

§. The praying mantis (called the “dev- 
il’s horse,” “devil’s darning needle,” etc.) , 
a valuable insect predator. 

6. The rather scary-looking nymph of 

“The Insect Guide (Garden City, 1948), p. 42. 
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the cicada or “dry fly” (in some parts of 
the country, “harvest fly”), the empty 
“shells” of which are frequently found 
clinging to trees, fence posts, etc. 

7. The segmented, strong-jawed larvae 
of certain beetles, formidable-looking but 
harmless to man, often turned up in dig- 
ging or found under bark and in rotten 
logs or leaf mold. 

8. The velvet ant. Although it resem- 
bles a giant hairy ant brilliantly marked 
with black and red or yellow, this is actu- 
ally a mutillid (from family Mutillidae) 
or wingless wasp. In the Southeast its 
reputed ability to kill cattle has earned 
it the name “cow-killer.” This is myth of 
course, but the real insect is sufficiently 
devilish. I shall never forget the shock I 
received many years ago when, grasping 
a mutillid between thorax and abdomen, 
as most boys learn to pick up ants, I sud- 
denly had the sensation that I was holding 
a red-hot coal. The velvet ant has a lashlike 
retractable sting, somewhat resembling a 
horsehair, that is about half the length of 
the insect and that feels its way to the 


PEDIPALPID 
(whip scorpion, “vinegarone”) 
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SOLPUGID 
(“‘wind-scor pion”) 


captor’s thumb with demoniacal precision. 
Small wonder that to many the velvet ant 
is the fabled vinegarone. 

9. The solpugid, of which more later. 

10. The male collared lizard or “moun- 
tain boomer” (Crotaphytus collaris), es- 
pecially when prominently marked with 
green. 

11. The gila monster (Heloderma sus- 
pectum), the only poisonous lizard in this 
country, rarely seen. 

12. The sidewinder rattlesnake (Cro- 
talus cerastes). 

It is significant that, with the occasional 
exception of the collared lizard, these three 
reptiles are not associated with the vin- 
egarone in locales where they are at all 
familiar to the people; mythopoeism 
thrives on the exotic unknown. 


what then is the vinegarone? Let us see. 

In nontechnical language, the vinegar- 
one is a whip scorpion; it takes its name 
from the fact that when disturbed it will 
sometimes emit an acetous secretion with 
a sour vinegarish smell (its Spanish name, 
vinagron, of course comes from vinagre, 
vinegar’). Taxonomically, the vinegarone 


"Note the interesting parallel with the West Indian 
name for the vinegarone, vimaigrier, vinegar-maker 
(French). Vinagrém and vinaigrier appear to be inde- 


pendent cognates. 


TARANTULID 
(tailless whip scorpion) 
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is not an insect but an arachnid (the 

Arachnida is like the Insecta one of the 
classes* under the phylum Arthropoda, 
organisms having an exoskeleton and 
jointed legs; the vinegarone’s nearest rela- 
tives are thus the scorpions, spiders, mites, 
chiggers, and ticks). The whip scorpions’ 
own order is Pedipalpida, which has rep- 
resentatives in warm climates all over the 
world. In some ways they are much like 
the true scorpions, seizing their prey by 
means of prominent chelae or nippers and 
breathing with book lungs; but the front 
legs are much elongated and from front 
to rear the body has less of a tapering or 
crayfish-like configuration than does that 
of the scorpion. More important to the 
layman, however, the whip scorpion. has 
no sting; the lashlike caudal appendage is 
not a weapon and indeed seems to serve no 
clear-cut purpose. Pedipalpids live prin- 
cipally on insects and, like most predators, 
tend to be silent and secretive in their 
habits’—but not from ill-purposed cun- 
ning. The much-dreaded vinegarone is 
completely inoffensive. 

It is, however, admittedly difficult to be 
convinced of this fact when one suddenly 
sees his first vinegarone. I was first intro- 
duced to the genuine vinegarone as a cav- 
alry soldier at Dona-Ana rifle range, near 
Fort Bliss, Texas. Although I had lived 
in the Southwest all my life and had a more 
than common interest in its fauna, I had 
never seen a vinegarone outside a museum 
—possibly because most of my exploring 


*Others are the Paleostracha (horseshoe or king crabs), 
Crustacea (crabs, crayfish, sowbugs, etc.), Diplopoda 
(millipedes), and Chilopoda (centipedes). 

"It is worth noting that at several points—the approxi- 
mate average and maximum sizes of the vinegarone, its 
ugly and menacing appearance, and its secretiveness—the 
mythical creature corresponds with the real one. 
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had been done in northern Texas and 
southern Oklahoma, somewhat outside the 
usual range of the whip scorpion, a con- 
firmed southerner.* As our group of tough, 
desert-trained G.I.’s contemplated the ven- 
omous-looking thing, none willing to 
venture nearer it than four feet, one of 
us asserted in a voice hoarsened with awe, 
but with an assurance brooking no argu- 
ment, that we were looking at the most 
completely hellish spawn of the desert (at 
least that was the general idea). On many 
occasions I had, smugly secure in my fairly 
extensive knowledge of wildlife, with an 
insufferable mixture of brazen theatrical- 
ness and superior tolerance, shamelessly 
pushed my way into the limelight by 
handling with studied carelessness some 
harmless animal—‘“‘mountain boomer,” 
“devil’s horse,” or “spreading adder”— 
that someone in our group had pronounced 
to be “poison as a rattlesnake.” But this 
time I would have been taken for just one 
of the credulous group. Even though I was 
sure that the vinegarone’s reputation for 
deadliness was as exaggerated as the taran- 
tula’s, his appearance had me thoroughly 
buffaloed. (Even now I would rather not 
pick up a vinegarone if I could avoid it 
without losing face, though I don’t par- 
ticularly mind handling a tarantula.) I 
think the reader will agree that no harm- 
less animal has any right to look so down- 
right infernal as the vinegarone does (see 
the accompanying sketch—and bear in 
mind that a Mexican species, Mastigoproc- 


*The vinegarone is common in the Southwest south: of 
central Texas—usually in comparatively remote and 
unsettled areas, but not necessarily: this arachnid’s shy- 
ness and its nocturnal habits often make it almost 
unknown even where it is fairly abundant. A friend of 
mine reports seeing a “whole colony” of vinegarones 
under a large concrete slab overturned by a construction 
crew in San Antonio. 
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tus giganteus, may be as much as five 
inches long! ).° 

An arachnid frequently, and naturally, 
confused with the true vinegarone is the 
solpugid—or wind-scorpion,’® wind-spi- 
der, or sun-spider, as it is variously called 
by arachnologists and naturalists. I have 
never heard it called anything by the com- 
mon citizen of the Southwest except “vin- 
egarone”™ or “a funny-looking spider.” 
The solpugids make up the order Sol pugida 
(in older writings sometimes Sol pugides, 
Solifugae, or Galeodea) ; like the pedipal- 
pids, they live in warm regions over most 
of the world.’* I have found them under 
stones or logs, and on one occasion in my 
house, as far north as central Texas (the 
Austin-Waco area), but they might occur 
still farther north. The ones I have caught 
had slatish abdomens, reddish brown 
heads, and orange-yellow legs.'* Some sol- 
pugids are said to be quite hairy, but these 
specimens were not noticeably so. Unlike 
the vinegarones and scorpions, they lack 
pincers or chelae on the pedipalps or grasp- 
ing legs and they breathe by means of 
tracheae (air-conveying tubules in the 
body) rather than book lungs. By far the 
most arresting feature of the solpugid at 
rest is its murderous-looking chelicerae or 
mandibles in front of the mouth, which 


"Lest I be accused of sensationalism, I shall hasten to 
add that an average specimen in this country would 
probably be no more than half this length. 

"A literal translation of an Arabic term. 


"This confusion is found even among students of 
wildlife. I noticed in a book by a well-known naturalist 
a sketch of a solpugid with the notation “Solpugid, or 
vinegarone.” In the text of this book, however, the 
solpugid is described, quite accurately, only under the 
names “solpugid” and “sun-spider”; the true vinegarone 
is nowhere described in the book. 

A recent travelogue type of movie on Africa, show- 
ing what is clearly a large solpugid, calls it an “African 
tarantula” and (¢@ va) stresses its deadlines. 


1 believe this to be an accurate account, but since I 
am presently without a specimen of the solpugid it has 
to be based on memory. 
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could probably give one a nasty nip— 
although the solpugid, like its cousin the 
vinegarone, is nonpoisonous and must be 
classified as a harmless arachnid.** An awk- 
ward sketch of the first solpugid I saw 
bears the marginal remark, “Apparently 
blind. Moves slowly, sometimes tremu- 
lously, then puts on surprising bursts of 
speed.” The first part of this comment is 
as amateurish as the drawing it annotates: 
the solpugid has a pair of functional eyes 
placed frontally on the head and some- 
times a vestigial pair on the side. (The 
vinegarone has four pairs of eyes, like the 
spiders.) The fact that the solpugid is 
mainly nocturnal** might give the impres- 
sion that its vision is poor, especially when 
it is stupefied by sudden exposure to day- 
light. I need not blush for my remark on 
the solpugid’s swiftness. Its speed, particu- 
larly in the pursuit of prey, is phenom- 
enal (hence the names “wind-scorpion,” 
“wind-spider”); as Comstock says, the 
solpugid in full motion can be compared 
to “a piece of thistle-down driven before 
the wind.” The tremulousness I have men- 
tioned as a peculiarity of the solpugid is 
simply an indication that it is always pre- 
pared to live up to its legendary names. 
Like the vinegarone, the solpugid subsists 
largely on insects, though some believe 


TI do not believe the poisonous solpugid of antiquity 
is the same as the arachnid now called by that name. My 
Latin lexicon, an old-fashioned one (1869) with defini- 
tions based mostly on excerpts from classical texts, 
defines solpuga or solipuga as “‘a kind of venomous ant.” 
The solpuga is mentioned at least as early as the first 
century A.D., in Lucan’s Pharsalia and Pliny’s Historia 
Naturalis. According to the latter (VIII, xxix), a large 
area in Ethiopia is occasionally depopulated by “a kind of 
ants called Solpugae”; certainly no harmless creature 
could do this, however fierce it might look. It seems 
reasonably certain that the solpuga of ancient times 
actually was an ant, perhaps some dreaded species like 
the African army ant. 


*According to Comstock “some species” are diurnal, 
but he does not identify them by appearance or habitat. 
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that it will attack and devour small verte- 
brates, especially lizards. 

The confusion between vinegarone and 
solpugid is perhaps confounded by the ex- 
istence of the tailless whip scorpions, the 
family Tarantulidae.’ These are related 
much more closely to the vinegarones than 
to the solpugids, having book lungs, four 
pairs of eyes, and chelate *’ pedipalps. But 
certainly the tailless whip scorpion looks 
like a kind of missing link between the 
two, and it is easy to see how the tarantu- 
lid might be partly responsible for the 
erroneous identification of the solpugid as 
the vinegarone. I use cautious words like 
“perhaps” and “might” because I have not 
found a tailless whip scorpion in Texas, 
Oklahoma, or New Mexico, and the 
authorities I can find are not explicit on 
the subject. But this does not mean at all 
that tarantulids are not found in these 
states, and they are positively known to 
occur in Mexico and California. 


Vinegarone, solpugid, tarantulid—all 
are shy, innocuous creatures that pose no 

*Represented in the United States, Comstock tells us, 
by two genera—Acanthophrynus and Tarantula. The 
latter is of course not to be identified with the large 
hairy spider known throughout the South, West, and 
Southwest as the tarantula (or popularly “trantler,” 
“trantsler,” “trantchla’”’). 

"Or to be technically accurate, semichelate. 
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possible threat to man, except perhaps to 
his mental composure. Though unattrac- 
tive to look at, all are interesting and 
colorful denizens of the Southwest that 
have as much right to our tolerance as 
most other wild animals. And, though they 
are relatively unimportant economically, 
seldom living close enough to gardens or 
cultivated crops to be valued as insect 
exterminators, this situation might grad- 
ually change as the Southwest becomes 
more and more thickly settled; and any 
potential foe of destructive insects should 
be encouraged and protected, not slaugh- 
tered through ignorance and fear.'* Man’s 
mythoplastic imagination adds zest and 
color to human life and human culture, 
but often it needs to be seasoned with the 
scientific spirit and with humane com- 
passion, which go hand in hand far more 
than most people suppose. Myth in itself 
is neither good nor bad; at its best it can 
stimulate our craving for factual knowl- 
edge of the natural world while sustaining 
the sense of wonder and the “primal 
sympathy” indispensable to the. kind of 
understanding which goes beyond such 
knowledge. 

“Any reader who considers this a sentimentalist argu- 


ment should browse through The Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture for 1952. 
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Excellence in an Industrial Society 


C. E. AYRES 


HAS INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY sacrificed qual- 
ity for quantity? In view of the obvious 
facts it seems strange that such a question 
should ever have been raised, and strangest 
of all that it should continue to be raised 
even in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The development of all the arts and 
crafts throughout the ages has been a 
cumulative process. Each step has been 
taken solely because it represented an im- 
provement on what was being done before 
or even the achievement of something that 
could not be done at all before. No art and 
no knowledge has ever been permanently 
lost. There is nothing that any earlier peo- 
ple ever did that cannot be done much 
better and more easily today, whereas 
much the greater part of what is done to- 
day could not be done at all by any earlier 
people. 

Why then should anyone suppose the 
contrary? In the light of present knowl- 
edge of the bipolarity of culture, the an- 
swer to this question is no less obvious than 
the facts of industrial technology. Judged 
by the criterion of the tribal fictions of 
any other culture, industrial society and 
all its works are unqualifiedly and irreme- 
diably bad. Moreover, as we know, cere- 
monial values are amazingly pervasive and 
persistent. To devout Catholics it may 
well seem that Western society has been 
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backsliding ever since the Protestant 
Reformation. But one need not believe 
that feudal society was ordained by God 
in order to feel a vague uneasiness with re- 
gard to the vulgar hurly-burly of the 
twentieth century. All that is necessary is 
a correspondingly vague nostalgia, or even 
a fixation on some particular feature of 
some earlier culture. 

The effect of such nostalgia is greatly 
magnified and intensified by a methodo- 
logical error to which all mankind is un- 
happily prone: that of comparing what is 
common in one situation with what is best 
in another. So even Henry Adams was 
able to regard the cathedral of Chartres 
and the abbey of Mont St. Michel as typi- 
cal of medieval culture, and our own as 
contrasting sadly, notwithstanding the ob- 
vious fact that those great architectural 
monuments had no equals even in their 
own day and are far more widely known 
and admired today (thanks in part to 
Henry Adams) than they were in the 
thirteenth century. So also the glories of 
the Elizabethan Age—Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson—are contrasted with the 
“comics” and television “spectaculars” of 
our time, or the music of Bach or Haydn 
or Mozart or Beethoven with present-day 
calypso or “rock and roll.” 

One of the commonest indictments of 
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our age is that it mistakes bigness for ex- 
cellence. It is true, of course, that a big 
building is not necessarily more beautiful 
or more useful than a small one, and also 
that Americans in particular have often 
been guilty of silly boasting. But it is also 
true that a small building is not necessarily 
more beautiful or more useful than a large 
one. Moreover, the vulgar moderns who 
boast of the size of their buildings, their 
bridges, and their hydroelectric dams have 
this much to their credit: earlier genera- 
tions did not refrain from building such 
“monstrosities” because of their superior 
taste. They were in literal fact unable to 
build them. 

A more serious defect of modern taste 
is perhaps revealed by the very general 
effort to make everything look like some- 
thing else. Thus modern skyscrapers some- 
times have been made to look as much like 
medieval cathedrals as has been possible 
under the circumstances, and the ap- 
proaches to suspension bridges have some- 
times been made to look as much as pos- 
sible like Greek temples. This sort of thing 
is, of course, silly and tasteless. It is silly 
and tasteless to try to make electric light 
fixtures look like candles or telephones 
like vases. But what standard of taste is 
responsible for such cultural aberrations? 

Why has it been so widely and persist- 
ently supposed that anything made of 
steel, or even more particularly anything 
made of concrete, must by definition be 
ugly? There can be but one answer to this 
question: because earlier generations did 
not employ these materials. The criterion 
of beauty (and of excellence generally) 
on which such judgments have been based 
is not one of “significant form,” of “unity 
in diversity,” or anything else of the sort. 
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It is one of association with past achieve- 
ments. The Greeks built with stone. The 
Romans built with stone. The medievals 
built with stone. All the great monuments 
of antiquity are of stone. Therefore to 
share the excellence of those great works 
anything man builds must at least seem 
to have been built with stone. Hence we 
have built vast steel structures and hung 
stone upon them, reinforcing the steel 
frames to carry the weight of the stone 
facing, in the hope that they might resem- 
ble the accredited triumphs of the past. In 
short, it is not the logic or aesthetics of 
machine technology that has produced 
these monstrosities; it is ancestor worship, 
pure and simple. 

No feature of the machine age has been 
more generally, or more justly, ridiculed 
than the early products of the power lathe 
and scroll saw. But why? Obviously these 
machines made it possible for their users 
to do quickly, easily, and cheaply what 
earlier craftsmen had been obliged to do 
with hand tools. Hence the machines ef- 
fected a reductio ad absurdum of the art 
of decoration. But the absurdity was im- 
plicit not in the machine but in the prin- 
ciple of fanciness. There is no imperative 
that compels us to use such machines to 
imitate the handicrafts of the past. If we 
do use them so, that is only because the 
dead hand of the past is guiding our ma- 
chines. The cast-iron stands of the first 
sewing machines were covered with floral 
decorations. But a sewing machine does 
not need to be supported by flowers. The 
requirement to which those early prod- 
ucts of the machine age responded was 
that of a still earlier generation. 

In justice to the designers of all such 
imitative monstrosities we should note the 
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limitations under which they worked. 
Where present-day designers would em- 
ploy the flat surfaces and clean and simple 
lines of steel stampings, the early modern 
designers used cast iron in part because 
steel stampings were not available to them; 
and they employed floral decorations in 
their molds in part to conceal the irregu- 
larities to which cast iron is peculiarly 
subject. So also early builders covered their 
steel frames with stone and brick in part 
because sheet aluminum and stainless steel, 
let alone rock wool insulation, were not 
available even half a century ago. Cultural 
bastardy is still a crime; but these are 
extenuating circumstances. 

It is only within the last few decades 
that bold aestheticians have made the 
revolutionary discovery that some of the 
concrete structures which modern engi- 
neers have designed with no thought of 
decorating the landscape are in fact com- 
parable with the finest work of the an- 
cients. Like the tapered pillars of the 
Greeks and the flying buttresses of the 
medievals, their significant forms have 
been dictated by the functions they per- 
form—of spanning the East River or the 
Golden Gate, or of holding back a vast 
body of water or even carrying away the 
smoke of a great mill. In their single- 
minded execution of the purpose for 
which they were designed, even smoke- 
stacks have come to be recognized as mani- 
festations of that unity in diversity which 
is the true criterion of excellence. The 
absence of decoration, or avoidance of 
fanciness, far from being an assertion of 
vulgarity, is in fact a manifestation of 
good taste. 

Crudeness and vulgarity still abound. 
People still stick a few imitation Greek 
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pillars on the front of otherwise undis- 
tinguished structures under the impression 
that they will signalize distinction. It is 
still possible to find a Greek temple 
perched on the top of a structural steel 
tower. But it is not true that steel and 
concrete are inherently ugly, or that big- 
ness is inherently vulgar. After all, the 
seven wonders of the ancient world were 
considered wonderful primarily because 
of their size. 


MASS PRODUCTION is commonly accounted 
one of industrial society’s greatest crimes 
against good taste. This charge is particu- 
larly interesting because it puts quantity 
and quality in direct opposition. Appar- 
ently good can become bad if only it be 
multiplied sufficiently. Admittedly, bad 
can be multiplied quite as readily as good, 
and the manufacturers of wallpaper often 
employ extremely poor designers. Does it 
therefore follow that whatever is produced 
in quantity is necessarily shoddy or 
tawdry? 

When they talk in this vein critics of 
industrial culture often make a great point 
of the almost incredible fineness of the 
handwork of the skilled craftsmen of 
other times, and of the prodigious care 
they lavished on their work. But does any- 
body really suppose that in point of fine- 
ness any handicraftsmen of any age ever 
exceeded what is common practice in 
every present-day machine shop? It is 
standard operating procedure in every 
shop for bearings to be ground to toler- 
ances measured by one or two thousandths 
of an inch. This is of course done with 
machine tools. No craftsman of any age 
could ever even approach such tolerances 
with hand tools. For many years the ma- 
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chine most widely used throughout the 
world has been the common sewing ma- 
chine. Sewing machines are in use in Tibet 
and Timbuktu. Compared even with an 
automobile engine the sewing machine is 
a relatively crude affair. But no craftsman 
of any age could possibly fabricate such a 
thing. This is not to say that the sewing 
machine is an object of great beauty. We 
are speaking here not of beauty but simply 
of tolerances: the fineness of workmanship 
that is manifest in the delicate adjustment 
of part to part. The marble traceries of 
the Taj Mahal may be more beautiful, but 
they are not finer. 

Granted, then, that machines can do a 
very good job of mass production, and 
even that what they mass produce may 
conceivably have been excellent in the first 
place, does mass production necessarily 
debase? Is the artistry of Van Gogh some- 
how dissipated, or even vitiated, by the 
wide distribution of prints of his once- 
striking canvases? Has Van Gogh been 
vulgarized by being mass-produced? 


Is EXCELLENCE synonymous with rarity? 
People often talk as if it were. But such an 
identification reduces the very meaning of 
excellence to absurdity, since it implies 
that there is no criterion of excellence but 
that of quantity. To be sure, an escape 
hatch from this vicious circle seems to be 
provided by the theory of the elite. Ac- 
cording to this theory excellence is rare 
because it is detectable only by especially 
gifted persons. It is rare because such per- 
sons are by definition few. Others know 
of it only by grace of its prior identifica- 
tion by the elite, and prize it only in imi- 
tation of their superiors. 

Strangely enough, this theory enjoys 
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wide currency at the present time, even 
among people who would indignantly 
repudiate the suggestion that they are sub- 
scribing to a superstition. Yet the theory 
has no other basis or significance. If we 
suppose that excellence is sacramental in 
character, so that it can be achieved and 
even apprehended only by a ceremonially 
chosen few, then the theory makes sense, 
though only ceremonial sense. Thus indus- 
trial society is vulgar and “common” (in 
the deprecatory meaning) as a direct con- 
sequence of having dispensed with kings 
by divine right and aristocracies by divine 
appointment and ecclesiastical consecra- 
tion, and all characteristic features of 
modern Western culture are likewise 
“common” and vulgar for the same rea- 
son. Thus the wide distribution of 
prints (however faithful) of master- 
works (however great) is evidence only 
of the suffocating conformity which in- 
dustrial mass production has induced. 

Those who hold, as many leading intel- 
lectuals do, that all the great achievements 
of every age have been the work of a very 
small number of very unusually gifted in- 
dividuals, and that all the rest of mankind 
trails along so to speak in the wake of 
the intellectual elite, can at least plead 
extenuating circumstances. They have 
been misled by what might be called the 
statistical illusion. In a certain statistical 
sense their basic proposition is true. But 
taken in that sense, as of course it should 
be, it does not have the significance either 
for their supposed elite or for the meaning 
of excellence which they seem to suppose 
it has. 

It is true, of course, that in any given 
period only a few names will become suf- 
ficiently well known to find their way into 
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the schoolbooks, and it is also true that 
some of these will be associated in the pub- 
lic mind with great events. The trouble is 
that we have no independent assessment 
either of the individuals or of the events. 
Given a great event, and given also the 
universal (and ceremonial) craving for a 
hero, it is inevitable that some particular 
name will be associated in the public mind 
with each supposedly great event. If we 
had some accurate way of measuring the 
potentiality for greatness of all infants, 
and if all were so measured in infancy; 
and if we had some independent measure 
of the greatness of events; and if it then 
developed that all of the class A events 
were being brought about by class A in- 
dividuals, with no class A individuals or 
events left over; then we could regard it 
as established that all great achievements 
are the work of unusually gifted persons. 
But actually we know none of these 
things. The supposed gifts of the individ- 
uals concerned are attested only by their 
supposed authorship of the supposedly 
great achievements. 

This is the statistical illusion. If a dozen 
hundred-carat diamonds were to be scat- 
tered over the length and breadth of the 
United States, there could be no more than 
a dozen diamond finders, however many 
assiduous and skilful hunters there might 
be; and no doubt they would get their pic- 
tures in the papers and be invited to ap- 
pear on television and in the movies, on 
the principle ““To him that hath shall be 
given.” But the truth is that all the great 
achievements of mankind are manifesta- 
tions of slow and general processes. The 
greater the event, the larger is the number 
of people who are more or less directly 
concerned in it, and the greater is the dif- 
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ficulty of assigning responsibility to any 
particular one. 

Works of art seem to be an exception to 
this rule, even more than scientific discov- 
eries, since whereas a given discovery is 
often made simultaneously by two or more 
scientists, only one artist can possibly be 
the creator of any one work of art. It is 
on this basis that such an authority as Sir 
Donald Tovey has judged Beethoven to 
have been “the greatest musician, perhaps 
the greatest artist, that ever lived.” But 
suppose that Beethoven had died just short 
of thirty-six, as Mozart did; and suppose 
that Mozart had lived to be seventy-seven, 
as Haydn did; and suppose that his powers 
had continued to develop throughout his 
life, as those of both Haydn and Beethoven 
did: who would then be judged the great- 
est artist? My point is not that Sir Donald 
Tovey erred in his estimate of Beethoven’s 
greatness, but only that his judgment was 
made after the event. The finding of a dia- 
mond would be largely a matter of luck, 
and so was Mozart’s dying of typhoid 
fever. Meantime Tovey himself remarks 
that 


the immense changes which [Beethoven] 
brought about in the range of music [and so] 
in the possibilities of emotional expression . . . 
would...almost certainly to some extent 
have arisen, from sheer necessity of finding 
expression for the new experience of human- 
ity, if Beethoven had never existed. 


In short, even in the case of artists it is the 
event that identifies the individual, not 
the other way around. 

This does not, of course, mean that our 
admiration of great men is always and 
altogether misplaced. Obviously some of 
us are brighter, and some stupider, than 
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others; and no less obviously the men 
whose achievements shine the brightest 
have been men of unusual powers. But ad- 
mirable men are not as rare as “great 
events.” There is a logic inherent in the 
cultural process itself by which great 
events are defined and identified. Their 
rarity—or apparent rarity—is a function 
of that process, and their excellence de- 
rives not from their rarity but from the 
process of which they are the periodic 
consummation. 

By the same token amenability to dif- 
fusion is an essential determinant of true 
excellence. Things which can be “appre- 
ciated” only by the few are not excellent; 
they are taboo. The supposition that only 
the elite can appreciate true excellence is 
not merely snobbery; it is ceremonialism, 
pure and simple. Not everyone appreciates 
the contrapuntal intricacies and subleties 
—the amazing fertility of imagination— 
of Bach’s Goldberg Variations. But this is 
true only because not everybody has 
studied counterpoint. The significant fact 
is that virtually anybody could, if he 
wished, and if his circumstances were such 
as to make such a wish practicable. Such 
accessibility is the distinguishing mark of 
all true values, as it is of the technological 
process generally. 


SO GREAT are the potentialities of mass 
production that in contemplating the 
present situation people’s minds are liable 
to be numbed. It is their stupefaction at 
the scale of modern operations that has 
raised the bogey of conformity. The in- 
evitable consequence, so it is said, of our 
mass exposure to television, radio broad- 
casting, colored prints, recorded disks and 
tapes, and all the rest of our modern ap- 
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paratus of communication, is bound to be 
a sort of mass brainwashing by which we 
are all being reduced to dull conformity. 

In recent years conformity has come to 
be a dirty word. But is conformity inher- 
ently bad? Is it bad that we should all con- 
form to the multiplication table? Is it bad 
that hundreds of millions of people should 
hear the same language spoken? It is true 
that present conditions are unfavorable to 
the development of local dialects, and even 
to the preservation of such dialectical 
peculiarities as have developed in the past. 
But is this bad? Would it be better if the 
people of Texas were “free” to develop a 
language of their own, in consequence of 
which they might eventually become un- 
intelligible to the people of California, and 
vice versa? If so, the whole course of mod- 
ern civilization has been bad. 

The mass communication industries do, 
to be sure, assail us with egregious mis- 
pronunciations, outrageous solecisms, and 
assorted illiteracies and vulgarities. Never- 
theless, the decisive question is, What is 
the trend? No one could argue that any of 
these evils had its origin only recently, and 
that they were all spawned on the prem- 
ises of RCA and CBS. But do they thrive 
there? Are they on the increase? Or, to 
view the problem from another angle, is it 
true that, what with comics and television, 
the ability to read is dying out? 

Yet might not just such objections as 
these have been brought against printing, 
and even writing? Might not the bards of 
Homer’s day, having devoted their lives to 
memorizing their verses, have taken bitter 
exception to having those verses written 
down, so that any fool could recite them? 
It was perhaps the glory of their profes- 
sion that each vied with all the others in 
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decorating the familiar tales with his own 
unique figures of speech and other verbal 
cadenzas, all of which would be lost once 
the standard text was written down and 
so reduced to dull conformity. We might 
also inquire whether the people who now 
spend their time gazing at television 
screens were assiduous readers of the clas- 
sics before they bought their sets, or 
whether the people who now devour 
comics ever did read anything more tax- 
ing than baseball scores. In the case of 
children, who after all constitute the 
comics’ largest public, we know that they 
did not; and I suspect that the same is true 
of adult aficionados. 

All these instrumentalities are vehicles 
of education. Of course not everybody 
who goes in for comics or pinups or hill- 
billy “music” is thereby undergoing un- 
intended improvement. As we all know, 
there are a great many elderly children 
among us. Not all children grow up. But 
this would be true quite irrespective of 
the instrumentalities of mass communica- 
ton. The important point is that for those 
who are capable of improvement, any 
exercise of any skill—such as reading, or 
trying to carry a tune—is improving. 
Practice may not always make perfect, but 
it does always make better. Nor do I mean 
to deprecate criticism. The community 
should be constantly reminded of how 
tawdry and jejune most of the stuff is that 
pours from our mass-production indus- 
tries. That too is educational, especially 
when the criticism points the way to bet- 
ter things. But we must not be overborne 
by our own educational efforts into sup- 
posing that all but we are nasty children. 
There is no evidence that there has been 
a decline at the top of the scale—that good 
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books find no readers, that good pictures 
gather dust in empty museums, or that 
symphony orchestras dwindle away for 
lack of audiences. In every field, precisely 
the opposite is true. 

Moreover, mass communication un- 
questionably constitutes a powerful stim- 
ulus to the highest achievement. For many 
years music critics have been castigating 
virtuosi and orchestra conductors for con- 
stantly repeating a small repertory of the 
best-known classics. It is not true that 
constant repetition debases. Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, say, is just as glorious 
today as ever. But it is true that constant 
repetition whets the appetite for novelty. 
Half a century ago only the critics, who 
were paid to attend concerts every night, 
were subject to that influence. But by 
the grace of radio broadcasting and re- 
cordings the whole community is now 
weary of the “standard repertory” and 
eager to hear something new. This means 
that contemporary composers enjoy a sel- 
lers’ market, so to speak, such as never 
existed before throughout the entire his- 
tory of music; and something of the same 
sort is true of all the arts. 


EXCELLENCE, of course, is not altogether 
a matter of beauty or craftsmanship. 
There is also truth. Technology and 
science are indissociable because each is an 
aspect of the other. Science is the knowing 
aspect of technology, and technology is 
the doing aspect of science. The tech- 
nological revolution has brought with it, 
or has been brought about by, an intel- 
lectual revolution of which modern science 
is the outcome. That we know a great deal 
more than mankind has ever known be- 
fore is too obvious and incontrovertible a 
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fact to be challenged. Nevertheless, this 
aspect of modern culture is still subject to 
disparagement. Thus it is often said today, 
and by people who have every reason to 
know better, that for all our modern 
knowledge industrial society lacks the 
wisdom of the ancients. 

Such a comment arises from the same 
sort of cultural nostalgia and outright 
ancestor worship that motivates all dis- 
paragement of the explicitly secular char- 
acter of modern Western culture. More- 
over, the error of comparing what is com- 
monest in one culture with what is best 
in another is as prevalent in the realm of 
truth as in that of beauty. Thus an emi- 
nent classicist has recently been quoted as 
declaring that in ancient Greece 


the great spiritual forces that war in men’s 
minds flowed along together in peace; law and 
freedom, truth and religion, beauty and good- 
ness, the objective and the subjective—there 
was a truce to their eternal warfare, and the 
result was balance and clarity ...a reconcil- 
ing power, something of calm and serenity, 
the world has yet to see again. 


A comparison of the Hearst press and the 
Dialogues of Plato would indeed point 
such a contrast. But if such a figure as Al- 
bert Einstein or John Dewey be selected 
for purposes of comparison, the contrast 
is not quite so obvious. Not all of their 
contemporaries manifest the calm and 
serenity, the balance and clarity, of a 
Dewey or an Einstein. But the same was 
unquestionably true of Plato. The Dia- 
logues properly stand among the Great 
Books of all time; but they were less 
widely read in his day than in ours. 
What is wisdom? Is it wholly separate 
from knowledge? One of the peculiarities 
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of modern science by which we are liable 
to be misled is its seeming fragmentation. 
Although creative work of the highest 
order calls for broad understanding of the 
nature and meaning of science as such and 
of the interrelatedness and interdepend- 
ence of all branches of science, nevertheless 
valuable and significant discoveries can be 
made, and often have been made, by scien- 
tific journeymen who do not look beyond 
the confines of the particular area in 
which they are working. Moreover, in the 
present age of specialization a vast amount 
of scientific spadework is done by men 
who have little thought and less concern 
for the cumulative significance of all their 
digging. Granted that not everybody who 
dons a white coat is a mastermind: does 
this mean that scientific knowledge as such 
is inchoate, inconsecutive, and insignifi- 
cant? 

Correctly defined, knowledge and wis- 
dom are the same thing. When we speak 
of wisdom, what we have in mind is sig- 
nificant knowledge, knowledge of all 
those matters which are relevant to the 
question at issue, a view of that question 
in its broadest possible setting; and when 
we contrast such “wisdom” with “mere” 
knowledge, what we have in mind is an 
assortment of unrelated factual informa- 
tion such as may enable a headwaiter or 
a taxi-driver to win sixty-four thousand 
dollars on a television show. But to take 
bits and scraps of information, however 
numerous, as representative of the accu- 
mulated knowledge of Western civiliza- 
tion is just as egregious an error as to com- 
pare a reader of comic books to Plato. The 
supposition that Western civilization has 
won knowledge by the sacrifice of wisdom 
is sheer nonsense. 
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In particular, the notion is widely held 
today that our present knowledge of nu- 
clear physics and microbiology has been 
gained at the expense of neglect of man 
and society. But the evidence of this sup- 
posed neglect is not proof that no efforts 
in this direction have been, or are being, 
made. It is rather the fact that men still 
abuse and persecute each other. By the 
same reasoning one might argue that the 
medical sciences have been neglected, since 
people still die of cancer. We do know less 
than we could wish about man and so- 
ciety, but there are two very important 
reasons for this deficiency. 

One reason is the contingency of our 
knowledge of man (and all his works) 
upon other areas of knowledge, some of 
which have undergone revolutionary 
change only quite recently. What is man? 
Up to barely a century ago we had no 
alternative to supposing that our species is 
a special creation, endowed by its Creator 
with semidivine faculties and attributes. It 
was not until the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species that the evolutionary 
orientation of the human species was pos- 
sible, and it was not for another genera- 
tion or two that a cultural explanation of 
man’s amazing capacities and perversities 
was possible. 

Meantime the efforts of self-under- 
standing which have been made by wise 
and curious men throughout the ages have 
been blocked, opposed, distorted, and mis- 
led by the dense fogbanks and glimmering 
ignes fatui of superstition by which their 
societies have always surrounded such 
errant inquirers. Indeed, such is still the 
case. It is not from lack of knowledge that 
men still abuse and persecute each other; it 
is from their stubborn retention of beliefs 
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that are demonstrably false. Certainly we 
need to know a great deal more than we do 
about man as a species and about the sub- 
tleties of culture and the structural intri- 
cacies of society. But our trouble is not a 
unique deficiency of knowledge but the 
crushing weight of the dead hand of the 
past and the extraordinary difficulty of 
extricating ourselves from under it. 

In short, there is no basis whatever for 
the indictment of industrial society on a 
charge of lack of wisdom. Such a charge 
can of course be brought against particular 
individuals, today as in all previous ages. 
But the vast increase in knowledge which 
industrial society has achieved has not been 
won at the expense of wisdom, any more 
than has abundance been achieved at the 
expense of any other sort of excellence, 
including individual skill and pride of 
craft. 


ONE OF THE COMMONEST clichés of mod- 
ern intellectual snobbery is a lament over 
the common man’s loss of ancient skills 
and so of ego-sustaining pride of craft. As 
the lament goes, machinery has robbed the 
worker of one of the essential ingredients 
of the good life. But just what has in fact 
been lost? In our nostalgia for the olden 
days it is easy to fall into the habit of sup- 
posing that only a few centuries ago vir- 
tually everybody practiced the arts of 
Benvenuto Cellini. But we know quite 
well that most of Cellini’s contemporaries 
were plodding serfs. Moreover, Cellini is 
celebrated precisely because he far sur- 
passed the skill of his competitors in the 
luxury trade. When we think of ordinary 
tailors and shoemakers as skilled craftsmen 
whose pride of craft was their dominating 
passion, we are supposing that virtually 
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all “handmade” coats and shoes fit better 
and looked better than any machine-made 
product does today. Otherwise we make 
the craftsman out to be a fool whose pride 
was fatuous. But it is quite impossible that 
such could have been the case. All we know 
of humankind points in the opposite direc- 
tion. The probability is strong that most 
craftsmen were bunglers whose pride in 
their work, if any, was indeed fatuous. 
Meantime, the supposition that indus- 
trial society has suffered a fatal loss as- 
sumes a present dearth of skills. But what 
is the basis for that supposition? Such a 
proposition can be sustained only if the 
skills under consideration be limited to 
those of medieval craftsmen. Few people 
make shoes today; ergo there has been a 
net loss of skill. But if we define skills as 
present-day employers do, it is a statistical 
fact that throughout modern times un- 
skilled labor has been steadily decreasing 
in proportion to the volume of skilled la- 
bor. Different skills—a very great number 
and variety of different skills—are now 
practiced which were unknown and un- 
dreamed of only a few decades ago. Peo- 
ple who lament the passing of skill some- 
times speak of the modern worker as do- 
ing nothing but throwing a switch, 
thereby revealing that they know nothing 
about switch-throwing. It may be true 
that the principal skill exercised by a given 
operative is that of throwing a certain 
switch; but in that case it is also quite 
likely that the throwing of that switch is 
so important, and that knowing when and 
how to throw it involves such a complete 
understanding of a whole industrial com- 
plex, that no one is ever allowed to touch 
the thing who has not had years of experi- 
ence in that plant. 
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Are we then to suppose that the man 
who throws that switch has no pride of 
achievement? But that would be not only 
contrary to human nature as we all know 
it but contrary to common observation. 
Much more characteristic of the modern 
age is the attitude of the hodcarrier who 
looks up at the towering skyscraper and 
says, “I built that building!” Doubtless 
there are industrial workers who have no 
sense of the significance of what they are 
doing and so take no pride in it. But that 
has always been true. Indeed, it is a carry- 
over from serfdom rather than a logi- 
cal consequence of industrial operations. 
Doubtless the children who were employed 
to pick the slag out of coal in the early 
days of modern industry had no pride of 
achievement. But was this an augury of the 
future, or was it a manifestation of past 
social conditions? The more alert managers 
of modern industrial establishments are 
well aware of the need of all their em- 
ployees to understand how their operations 
mesh with those of the entire plant and 
affect the whole industrial picture. An em- 
ployee’s pride in the efficiency of the whole 
establishment, and particularly in the per- 
formance of his own particular section of 
it, is by no means unknown today. 

The operation of large-scale mechanical 
assemblies does not of itself, then, inhibit 
natural human feelings or wholesome self- 
expression. In this connection, the com- 
plaints of humanitarians have served a use- 
ful purpose in making alert managers more 
aware than ever before of the emotional 
needs of their employees. The human side 
of industry has become the subject of a 
voluminous literature, the ideas of which 
are sedulously circulated by schools of 
business and professional industrial coun- 
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selors throughout the land. All this may 
of course be taken as indicative of need; 
but it must also be credited with meeting 
the need. 

Meantime the steadily lengthening 
hours of leisure which modern industry 
has made possible offer to virtually every 
denizen of industrial society the oppor- 
tunity to cultivate a hobby, and as every- 
body knows vast numbers of people are 
making full use of that opportunity. The 
do-it-yourself craze is ample evidence of 
this. So numerous and so widely varied are 
the alternatives with which modern indus- 
trial society presents the potential hobby- 
ist that, as John Maurice Clark has said 
in the most enlightened discussion of hu- 
man welfare yet to come from the pen of 
an economist, there is no reason why every 
single member of the community should 
not be able to excel at something. He may 
not become world-celebrated. But he can 
enjoy the satisfaction of accomplishing 
what he set out to do, and in a world in 
which such striving is general the chances 
are good that some of the results will be of 
superlative excellence. 


TO SUM UP: none of the features of our 
present industrial culture justifies compla- 
cency. If no other age has ever had a mo- 
nopoly of excellence, it is equally true that 
we enjoy no such monopoly today. Each 
new phase of the industrial revolution 
brings new problems, and at any given mo- 
ment it always remains to be seen whether 
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they will be solved. But there is no ground 
for assuming that failure is inevitable save 
that of ceremonial commitment to some 
particular tribal pattern. On the contrary, 
we have every reason to suppose that we 
have a better chance than any previous 
generation has ever had of continuing to 
improve on the achievements of the past. 
For guidance we have the accumulated 
wisdom of the past, and for inspiration 
whatever of excellence mankind has ever 
managed to achieve. 

If the contemplative life is the highest 
manifestation of human genius, it must be 
noted that we have more to contemplate 
than any previous generation has had at its 
command. There are some who seem to 
think that this is bad—that the scale of 
the industrial culture threatens to exceed 
our human powers of assimilation. But 
that is an objection which might just as 
well have been raised at any previous point 
in human development, and quite prob- 
ably was. The story is told that one of the 
oldest clay tablets unearthed in Mesopota- 
mia records the lament that things were 
not so in the olden days. What we are now 
doing is an extrapolation of what man- 
kind has always struggled to achieve. 
Those who say that it is still not good 
enough are of course right. Now, as al- 
ways, greater achievements lie still in the 
future. But it is also true that we are 
nearer to the future than any previous 
generation or culture has ever been. 
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The Deer Head 


TED DEALEY 


EDUARDO MOLINA wanted to kill a ledn. 
Or anything big. Tio Manuel, his uncle, 
was a great hunter. He lived in the moun- 
tains where the figres, the javelinas, and 
the big deer were everywhere. Eduardo 
wanted to be like his uncle, with many 
horses and many guns. 

But Papa Molina lived in the lowlands. 
Around his little cornfield and garden 
patch dwelt only the little animals. Now 
that Eduardo had a rifle that the Santa de 
Cosas Bonitas—the Saint who brings the 
pretty things—had left on the tree for 
him at Christmas, Eduardo could hardly 
wait for Tio Manuel to come again on one 
of his occasional visits. Maybe his uncle 
would take him to the mountains. To 
hunt the /eones and the figres! 

To be sure, Eduardo’s rifle was not a 
new one. Papa Molina could not afford 
that. But the rifle would shoot. Already 
Eduardo had bagged a ringtail and several 
of the big pigeons with the yellow eyes 
circled with red. He would practice on 
these until his eye became sharp and his 
hand steady so that Tio Manuel would be 
proud to have him as a hunting com- 
panero. Some day Eduardo would be a 
great cazador...a great hunter whom 
everyone would admire as they did Tio 
Manuel. 

But long before Tio Manuel came, the 
unexpected happened. 
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“I am very triste,” said Papa Molina to 
Mama Molina one night as they bent over 
their tortillas and frijoles. “Something it 
eat up our corn....I think maybe un 
venado.” 

“That is muy malo,” said Eduardo’s 
mama. “We cannot lose our corn. I must 
have enough to put in the cans for the 
winter.” 

But Eduardo did not share his parents’ 
sadness. Un venado...a deer! 

“I will watch,” he said excitedly to his 
papa. “I will watch tonight in the moon- 
light!” 

Papa Molina gazed sadly at his little son 
across the table. 

“It will not do no good, Eduardo,” he 
said. “Your rifle, she is only a twenty-two. 
She will not kill no deer. She is too little. 
Maybe when Tio comes with his carabinas 
grandes, he can shoot the animal that is in 
my jardin.” 

Eduardo did not sleep that night. When 
his padre and madre had gone to bed, he 
slipped out of the little adobe hut with his 
rifle and moved on silent feet toward the 
corn patch. The moon was riding high in 
the heavens and there was a slight breeze. 
Eduardo wet his finger and held it aloft to 
gauge the direction of the wind. If it was 
a venado, Eduardo must have the wind in 
his face. Otherwise the deer would scent 
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him and be off in a flurry of pounding 
hoofs. 

Eduardo had been used to stalking little 
wild things since he was but a child. Now 
he was twelve and a big boy. If it was a 
venado, he would outwit him... And it 
could be a venado, because sometimes 
when the grass and the browse in the hills 
were sparse, they did come down to feed 
in the gardens at night. 

He squatted in the mesquite brush bor- 
dering the maize patch and waited. The 
moon climbed up the heavens, slid down, 
and went to bed. The first streak of light 
in the eastern sky came before he heard a 
faint rustling. Eduardo’s heart began to 
pound. His eyes strained through the 
semidarkness. The rustling came again, 
then stopped; then began again, this time 


nearer. 

Just in front of him some of the corn- 
stalks seemed to be moving. Eduardo 
looked upward. A grayish patch gradually 
separated itself from the movement be- 


low. Eduardo held his breath and raised 
his rifle. He fired. 

At the report there was a tremendous 
commotion in the cornfield. The rustling 
became a thrashing. Eduardo leaped from 
his hiding place. He almost fell. His legs 
were numb from the long vigil. He half 
ran, half stumbled toward the spot where 
the deer lay. 

It was nearly daylight now. The deer 
was not dead, but it could not rise. Its tiny 
hoofs pawed the ground fruitlessly. Its big 
brown eyes were rolled back so that most 
of the white showed. Eduardo slipped an- 
other cartridge into his rifle and held it to 
the deer’s neck. The death struggle ceased. 

Now that it was over, Eduardo was all 
atremble. Sweat covered him from head 
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to foot, though the morning was chilly. 
His knees were weak. He had to sit down. 

“Qué tienes?” Papa Molina’s voice 
floated through the air excitedly as he 
came running half-dressed from the little 
house. “What is it?” 

“You said my rifle would not kill him,” 
exclaimed Eduardo proudly. “Mira! Look 
— it is all where you aim. His shoulder . . . 
I have broke it. Tio Manuel says he always 
shoot for the shoulder instead of the heart. 
Then they cannot run.” 

Papa Molina pulled his belt from his 
khaki trousers and looped it around the 
deer’s head. 

“Come,” he said. ““We will drag it to the 
casa. Bueno muchacho, Eduardo, good 
boy! My corn crop she is now save and we 
have meat for the table. Your mama... 
she will be so happy!” 

Eduardo grasped the tongue end of the 
belt just back of where his papa’s strong 
hand was gripped and together they slid 
the carcass across the dewy pasture toward 
home. 

“The head,” said Eduardo later over his 
morning meal. “I want to put stuffing in it 
so that I can hang it over my bed—I want 
Tio Manuel to see it when he comes.” 

“Bueno,” agreed Papa Molina. “I will 
help you. Much salt, much scraping... It 
is not easy. But your Tio Manuel, he shall 
see it.” 

Tio Manuel came with a jangling of 
spurs and a rattling of steel bridle chains. 
Behind him he led his pack burro loaded 
with blankets, cooking utensils, and all. 
He was a big man with a big voice. He 
laughed much and his stomach went up 
and down when he did so. He was hungry 
from his long ride. Papa Molina and Mama 
Molina put food on the table. And out of a 
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dark corner, Papa Molina produced a 
bottle of mescal, saved just for such oc- 
casions. Papa Molina did not drink mescal, 
but Tio Manuel did. Especially when he 
was tired from the saddle. 

Eduardo stayed shyly in the back- 
ground until the big man had filled his 
stomach and had lighted up a cigarro. 

Then exultingly he brought in his deer 
head and propped it up against the wall, 
under the only window, where Tio Manuel 
could see it clearly. 

“O ho!” exclaiméd Tio Manuel. “And 
where did you get this?” 

“Eduardo killed it,” murmured Mama 
Molina proudly. “The deer he was eating 
up our maiz. Eduardo he sit up all the 
night. He killed it while his papa and I, we 
sleep.” 

“With this little rifle, I done it,” broke 
in Eduardo. 

This was the long awaited moment. 
Praise from Tio Manuel would be praise 
indeed. 

“Like you tell me many times, I shoot 
him in the shoulder. Only...” Eduardo 
spoke more slowly, suddenly remembering 
the lingering death of the little deer, “... 
only I have to shoot him twice. The rifle, it 
is so little.” 

The great hunter frowned. His normal 
heartiness forsook him. He shook his head 
and poured himself another drink of 
mescal, 

“It is against the law,” he declared, al- 
most morose. 

Eduardo’s heart almost stopped beating, 
then started again like a trip hammer. He 
felt faint. 

“It is against the law!” repeated Tio 
Manuel, more emphatically than before. 
“She is a spike buck!” 
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“A spike buck?” broke in Papa Molina. 
“I do not understand. It is a buck. It is 
not a doe.” 

“But it is a wino,” said the great hunter, 
his words dripping with authority. “It is 
a baby... it has only two points. He is 
not a year old. Not long ago, he was with 
his mama drinking the milk.” 

Eduardo waited for no more. He 
grasped his deer head in his small, strong 
arms and fled in dismay from the adobe 
hut into the sunshine outside. 

The jefe of the village opened his door 
at the timid knock. On the stone sill stood 
Eduardo, his deer head under one arm, his 
precious rifle under the other. 

“Caramba!” the jefe swore in surprise. 
“Qué tienes? What is it, Eduardo?” 

“T have broke the law,” sobbed Eduardo. 
“I have killed a spike buck. I have killed 
a baby . . . Tio Manuel he told me so. What 
is the fine?” 

The jefe pulled a little black book from 
his desk and turned the leaves. 

“Vente pesos,” he said. “Twenty dollar.” 

“T do not have the twenty dollar,” said 
Eduardo. He put the deer head on the floor 
and held out his Christmas rifle to the jefe. 

“Is this rifle,” he asked, wiping one eye 
with a dirty fist, “is she worth twenty 
dollar?” 

The jefe looked the rifle over apprais- 
ingly. “Si,” he replied. “She is worth 
twenty dollar... maybe more.” 

Eduardo’s chin quivered. He choked 
back the big lump that rose in his throat. 
He glanced down at his little rifle lovingly 
and then gently laid it in the jefe’s lap. 

“Then you don’t want the rifle no 
more?” asked the jefe, mystified. 
Eduardo crossed himself. 

“No, sefior,” he said bravely. “I do not 
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want the rifle no more.” And he turned 
and walked out. 

If he had been able to bring himself to 
talk, he could have explained to the jefe. 
He could have told him about the dreadful 
death of the little deer. He had not known 
it was just a baby! 

Eduardo had wanted to be a great 
hunter like his Tio Manuel. Manuel had 
killed many cougars, many javelinas, many 
of the big wolves that roamed the plains. 
Alone he camped in the mountains. His 
Tio Manuel was not afraid of anything. 

But Eduardo was afraid. He was afraid 
of himself. He would never make a good 
hunter. Great hunters killed the wild 
beasts that fed on the little innocent ani- 
mals who could not protect themselves— 
the deer, the rabbits, the squirrels, and 
the little mice. And Eduardo had himself 
killed one of these timid creatures. He was 
not a great hunter. He was only a 
murderer. 
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These were the things he had wanted to 
say to the jefe. But the words would not 
come out because he knew the sobbing of 
his heart would come out with them. And 
he had to be brave. He just had to be brave. 
He could not break down and cry in front 
of the jefe. 

But now that he was alone, no one 
would know. He gave way to his pent-up 
emotions. Tears streaked down his grimy 
brown face. 

“Then you don’t want the rifle no 
more?” the jefe had asked. ... The words 
kept echoing in Eduardo’s ears. “You don’t 
want the rifle no more?... You don’t 
want the rifle no more?” 

Madre de Dios! What a question! He 
had loved that little rifle almost more than 
life itself. Above all things, he still wanted 
it. He would always yearn for it. 

But he was happy, anyhow, that before 
he gave the rifle to the jefe he had fixed it 
so that it wouldn’t shoot no more. 
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ae The Long Black Grave 
ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
eS How goes it, turtle? 
ae Ill. Stupid and slow 
_ I did not guess which way to go. 
* Now I shall never reach the place toward which some instinct pulled me. 
3 And, cat? 
I, the night-hunter, 
are in shattering brightness became the hunted. 
pai The eyes undid me. Here | lie. 
And you, snake? 
os It seemed a hard glade between grass and grass, 
By but one I could not pass. 
Bird, what, you, too? 
& The beetle, night-chilled, warmed itself and I 
oe stooped down with folded wings. . 
an They are wide open now 
= but never more will fly. 
& You, little frogs? 
fe Ss We danced, high hopping in the evening rain 
ieee who will not leap again. 
So many skunks? 
eS Our hearts fear nothing. 
of ar For neither great nor small 
ne will we give way. 
res We did not. 
ce. That is all. 
re or Raccoons, opossums, now and then, a dog? 
We knew the danger 
os as men know it, yet 
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we, too, like men, thinking of other things, forget. 
Here where we died, we lie, 

hair, flattened bone, 

forfeit to speed 

which swallowed up our own. 


Insect, bird, beast and snake, 

my heart is heavy for your sake. 

The tomb of Rameses was hid 

under a towering pyramid. 

Your graves are the long roads which run 
from rising sun to setting sun. 
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WAYNE GARD 


WHEN THE VAST HERDS of buffaloes on the 
Great Plains were killed for their hides, in 
1871-83, the slaughter was completed be- 
fore most of the nation was aware of it. No 
James Fenimore Cooper was at hand to 
dramatize the story; and few reporters, 
photographers, or painters were there to 
record it for history. Yet many a thriller 
could have been based on the stories that 
grizzled hunters told around their evening 
campfires. 

Some of the tales were of unusual stands 
and big killings. Others were of narrow 
escapes from the charges of wounded bulls. 
More than a few told of a man’s finding 
cover in a blizzard that swept suddenly 
down on the open ranges. Most have been 
lost because neither the tellers nor the lis- 
teners bothered to put them in writing. 

Of the few stories that have survived, 
some have grown in the telling until it is 
impossible to draw a sharp line between 
truth and fiction. More credible, as a rule, 
are those which hunters told of their own 
hardships and exploits. In one such tale, 
a young Texas Ranger, Drew Kirksey 
Taylor, described his encounter with a 
wounded and infuriated buffalo bull. 

That was in 1876, when hide hunters 
were swarming over the Texas plains. 
Taylor, who was only nineteen, was en- 
camped with several other Rangers in the 
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Tales of the Buffalo Hunters 


timber along the Pease River about a hun- 
dred miles west of Graham. One evening 
two green hunters drove up with two ox- 
drawn wagons and made camp near by. 
They had not brought any saddle horses, 
fearing that Indians would steal them; but 
they had two mongrel dogs. 

The next day, since he had no outlaws 
to chase, young Taylor went out with the 
hunters to have a bit of sport and to show 
them how to kill the buffaloes. In mid- 
afternoon the trio found a small herd 
grazing along the creek. Taylor tied his 
horse to the wagon, hung his six-shooters 
over the saddle horn, and, carrying his 
rifle, started walking up the creek toward 
the game. 

The Ranger shot six or eight of the fat- 
ter animals before the others took fright 
and fled. Each of the wounded beasts 
would stagger, fall, get up, go a short dis- 
tance, and then fall dead. The carcasses 
were scattered over about an acre of the 
prairie. Putting down his rifle, Taylor ex- 
amined the bodies, showing the hunters 
the vital spot at which they should aim. 

One old bull was batting his eyes, show- 
ing that he still had some life in him. When 
Taylor thoughtlessly kicked him in the 
side, the bull started to get up. The Ranger 
jumped on his back and tried to hold him 
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down; but the bull continued to rise, with 
Taylor astride him. 

“I was sitting straight up on his hump,” 
said Taylor. “I stuck my spurs in his sides 
and hung on. Right there a circus started. 
The old bull went kicking and bawling out 
across the prairie, with me hanging on for 
dear life. I didn’t dare let go. Had I done 
so, he would have gored me.” 

Taylor had to think quickly. While 
gripping the sides of the buffalo with his 
spurs and holding to the hair of his back 
with one hand, he reached the other into 
his pocket and drew out his long-bladed 
pocketknife. He tried to stab the enraged 
animal but could not reach down far 
enough. 

When the hunters saw the plight of 
Taylor, they set their dogs on the wounded 
buffalo. The dogs, one on each side, wor- 
ried and soon slowed down the bull, 
weakened from loss of blood. Then Taylor 
was able to slide off backward. He stopped 
the animal by cutting his hamstrings, then 
put an end to him with a bullet. 


CHARLES JESSE JONES, better known as 
Buffalo Jones, told of a strange experience 
he had in western Kansas in the summer of 
1872, when the plains were dotted with 
hide hunters. Jones, who had moved from 
Illinois in the spring of that year, had 
started farming and had sold buffalo hides 
for cash to tide his family over until he 
could harvest his crops. He also had roped 
about a dozen buffalo calves, which he 
sold. 

Early in August, Jones, who was then 
twenty-eight, started off on a hunt, taking 
along a younger neighbor. A large herd 
was said to be grazing about sixty miles to 
the west. The day before he left, two 
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strange men appeared, looking for work. 
Jones told them to come along. They could 
keep his camp and help with the skinning 
until they found steady jobs. 

So the four drove west in Jones’s wagon, 
with enough meat for three days and flour 
for two months. But for six days they 
found no game. The buffaloes had moved 
on to fresh grazing. The men were re- 
duced to bread and water. In the broiling 
sun they suffered from the heat. On the 
sixth day on the flat plains, mirages began 
to play pranks on them. They saw beauti- 
ful lakes of clear water, their shores 
fringed with tall shade trees. But as the 
wagon approached, the lakes and trees 
vanished. 

Finally the party came to a village of 
prairie dogs. Jones was about to shoot one 
of the small, burrowing animals for soup 
when he saw something that startled him. 
Just ahead was a small, clear lake. He was 
sure this one was real because he could see 
in it the reflection of his wagon and team. 
So he walked quickly toward it, only to 
have it disappear as the others had done. 

By that time the water in the canteens 
was gone and tongues were swelling. The 
two strangers were becoming insolent. 
Jones was afraid that if he did not find 
water and meat soon, they might kill him 
and take his outfit. But all he could see 
were illusory lakes and groves that turned 
out to be weeds. 

Then, as he staggered on, Jones heard a 
rumbling sound. Looking north, he saw 
six buffaloes high in the air. They were 
about ten times larger than normal, he 
said, and about five hundred feet above 
the ground. “They were running in space, 
coming directly toward me. I at once 

dropped to my left knee, ready to shoot. 
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But I could not catch a bead on them. 
They danced around in every direction. 
Nearer and nearer they came, until I 
could hear the rattling of their hoofs. 

“They must have been within forty 
yards of me. Then they gave a great snort 
as they turned eastward and bolted around 
me. They sailed through the air, with their 
legs making regular motions as though 
they were running on the earth. Yet they 
appeared circling high above and soon dis- 
appeared.” 

When his strange vision ended, Jones 
was relieved to find his gun and cartridges 
intact. He decided that intense thirst and 
exhaustion must have tricked his eyesight. 
He managed to struggle back to the 
wagon, and the party drove on until dark. 
Jones, who had brought along a spade, 
dug in a ravine for water but found none. 
Finally the men heard a rifle shot and 
reached a hunters’ camp, where they had 
their fill of water, hot biscuits, and fat 
buffalo meat. There they learned that the 
herd they sought had moved twenty miles 
to the north. 


THE LORE of the camps embraced a whole 
series of stories about hunters who, when 
caught in an icy storm, found refuge for 
the night by rolling into a fresh hide or 
crawling into the carcass of a buffalo that 
had just been killed and was still warm. 
Only the most gullible historian would 
accept all such stories at their face value, 
yet only the most skeptical and arbitrary 
one would say that none of them could be 
true. 

In December, 1847, long before the day 
of the commercial hunter, John Rotman, 
William Banta, and six of their neighbors 
decided to go on a buffalo hunt. All were 
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frontiersmen living on the Texas side of 
the Red River, under the protection of 
Fort Inglish. They had heard that buffaloes 
were plentiful to the west, in the upper 
valley of the Trinity River. So, wishing 
some winter sport and not averse to bring- 
ing home a load of meat, they set out. 
Their number would give some protection 
against a possible attack by redskins. 
Besides their saddle horses, the men had 
a wagon, a good team, and an ample supply 
of bedding, provisions, guns, and ammu- 
nition. After traveling for five days, they 
found buffaloes and pitched their tent in 
a small grove near a creek. Hunting from 
horseback, they approached the nearest 
animals, which moved away and scattered 
over the prairie. By prearrangement, each 
hunter picked out a big beast and chased 
him. Soon they were shooting in every di- 
rection and were scattering almost as 
widely as the frightened buffaloes. They 
noticed that a sharp wind was whistling 
down from the north, making the air 
colder by the minute; but they wanted 
to down their game while they could. 
By four o’clock in the afternoon, all the 
men except John Rotman were back in 
camp and had hauled in three buffaloes 
they had killed. Clouds made the winter 
darkness come even earlier than usual. By 
that .ime the cold had increased and the 
wind was bringing a hard sleet. Rotman 
still was missing. The others kept the 
campfire blazing and fired their guns as 
signals. Still there was no sign of Rotman. 
About midnight the sky cleared and the 
cold increased. The campers kept on firing 
occasionally until morning, with no result. 
After breakfast, four of the men went 
out on horseback in search of the lost 
hunter. About one o’clock they heard an 
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answer to their firing. In a few minutes 
they found John Rotman on foot, cold 
and hungry. They put him on one of the 
horses, behind another hunter, and took 
him back to camp, fifteen miles away. 

After a warm supper, Rotman told his 
story. He had followed his buffalo eight 
or ten miles, he said, shooting at him as 
fast as he could. As the sky was cloudy, he 
couldn’t tell the time. After he had killed 
the buffalo, he thought he would return to 
camp; but then he realized that he had 
completely lost his sense of direction. So 
he rode on until dark. By that time the 
cold wind had almost frozen him stiff. 
When he became so numb that he had only 
a little feeling in his hands, he began 
walking and leading his horse. 

Just after dark, he related, “I came 
back to the dead buffalo. I decided to skin 
him and wrap up in the hide to keep from 
freezing. Finally I got the hide off. Tying 
my horse to a bush, I spread the green hide 
out, with the wool side up. I laid my gun 
by my side and rolled up in the hide. Then 
I became warm and went to sleep. 

“About daybreak I was disturbed by 
wolves which had gathered about the car- 
cass of the buffalo. There were so many of 
them, of all sizes, that the larger ones 
fought off the smaller ones. That caused 
the smaller ones to work on the hide in 
which I was rolled. I could see out through 
a small opening, but the hide had frozen 
so stiff and tight around me that I could 
not move. 

“I could not help saying ‘Sooy!’ The 
wolves would look all around and, not see- 
ing anything, would begin to eat again at 
the frozen hide. They came so close to my 
head that I could almost feel their teeth 
clipping my ears. 
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“In this condition I lay until about ten 
o’clock, when the sun thawed the hide so 
I could crawl out. On my release I found 
my horse frozen to death. I was left to 
wander on foot, hungry, stiff, and alone.” 

A like use of a fresh hide was reported 
by an early Texas Ranger, N. A. Jennings, 
who said he heard the story from a buffalo 
hunter. Lawrence Criss and a fellow 
known as Twisted Charlie, this account 
goes, were hunting buffaloes in the Pan- 
handle in the winter. One afternoon, after 
the two had killed nineteen and were skin- 
ning them, they were struck suddenly by 
one of the worst northers they had known. 

The men piled on the fire all the wood 
they could find, but it wasn’t enough to 
keep them warm. The night became so 
cold that, as Criss put it, “the coffee boilin’ 
in the pot on the fire had a skim of ice on 
it that we had to break before we could 
pour the coffee out.” 

As a last resort, Criss took one of the 
green hides, wrapped himself in it, and 
soon was warm and comfortable. Charlie 
did the same, and before long both men 
fell asleep. 

A few hours later, Criss awoke to hear 
a terrific howling. At first he thought 
Comanche scalpers must be upon them, 
but he discovered that the yelling was 
from Charlie, who was locked in his frozen 
hide. “Help me out!” he kept shouting. 

Managing with difficulty to get out of 
his own hide, Criss tried to unwrap Charlie 
but had no luck. Next he tried to cut the 
hide with a knife but found it hard as 
a rock. Finally he rolled the hide, with 
Charlie in it, over closer to the fire. Toast- 
ing one side and then the other, he thawed 
the hide enough for Charlie to free him- 
self. For the rest of the night Charlie sat 
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by the fire, unwilling to trust himself in- 
side another hide. 

Later, from Wright Mooar, came the 
tale of a fellow-hunter’s experience in 
western Texas. In February, 1877, he said, 
Jim Ennis was encamped with others on 
Sweetwater Creek, in Scurry County. 
With buffaloes scarce, he went out alone on 
a foggy morning. After some searching, he 
killed a couple of bulls and stayed to skin 
them and roll their hides, which he left 
near the carcasses. 

In the afternoon, Ennis shot another 
bull but only wounded him. The bull 
started walking off; but as Jim followed 
for another shot, the beast turned and 
rushed straight at him. Jim dropped his 
gun and ran for the nearest mesquite tree, 
which he climbed into with record speed. 
Then the bull started butting the tree. A 
small one, it soon snapped in two. The top 
of the tree, with Jim still in it, crashed 
down on the back of the enraged buffalo. 
This so rattled him that he rushed off, let- 
ting his strange load slide to the ground. 

In the dense fog, Jim finally found his 
gun; but by that time he had lost his sense 
of direction and had no idea of which way 
to head for the camp. Wandering about, 
he found at dusk one of the buffaloes he 
had killed. He built a fire and cooked some 
of the meat. After supper, he spread the 
hide, rolled himself in it, and went to sleep. 

During the night a blue norther froze 
the hide stiff. Then lobo wolves came and 
began tearing bits of meat from the hide. 
Jim couldn’t understand why they seemed 
to prefer those bits to the whole carcass 
lying near by. He yelled at them, but they 
kept on coming. Some bit so close that they 
tore his clothes. 

At dawn the wolves left, and about ten 
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o'clock the sun thawed the hide enough 
for Jim to crawl out. When he found his 
way back to camp, his fellow-hunters and 
skinners didn’t recognize him. In the night 
his hair had turned from black to gray. 


OTHER sTorigs told of a blizzard-struck 
hunter’s finding even warmer shelter by 
making use of a freshly killed buffalo bull. 
Henry Inman said that a party of four of 
his friends, all experienced hunters, had 
made camp in Paradise Valley early in 
March, 1867. One afternoon, when they 
were out on the range stalking shaggies 
and had become separated from each other, 
a terrific blizzard hit suddenly. Three of 
the men made it back to camp safely; but 
the fourth, who was farther away, was 
caught in the storm. Darkness and the 
blinding snow kept him from finding his 
way. He feared he would freeze to death. 

As he was beginning to become numb 
from the cold, the lost hunter came upon 
an old bull that had been abandoned by 
the herd. Seeing a chance for shelter, he 
quickly killed the bull, slashed open his 
belly, and pulled out the viscera. Then he 
crawled into the cavity, which protected 
him from the wind and snow and was 
warm enough to keep him comfortable 
until morning. 

At daybreak the storm ceased, and the 
sun came out brightly. But the hunter 
found that his shelter had become a prison. 
The ribs of the buffalo had frozen together 
and locked him inside. Wondering if he 
ever would get out alive, he finally heard 
the firing of the rifles of his companions, 
who had come out to look for him. When 
they came near enough, he yelled at them, 
and they rescued him. 

Later a Kansan, Ike Lewis, told what 
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happened to one of his Stafford County 
neighbors, Elijah Williamson. In the days 
of hide hunting, Williamson had been one 
of the best shots in his county, which is 
south of Great Bend and is drained mainly 
by Rattlesnake Creek. On a fall hunt, he 
and several others were encamped on the 
prairie, killing for both hides and meat. 
Williamson did most of the shooting, often 
going ahead of the skinners. 

As the buffaloes had been drifting far- 
ther from the camp, Williamson decided 
early one afternoon to ride out and look 
for them. He told the other men, who were 
busy with skinning and butchering, to 
follow him that evening or early the next 
morning. 

As Williamson struck out from camp, 
the air was so warm and balmy that even 
an ordinary coat was uncomfortable. He 
started out on a ridge, then decided to take 
a longer ride and return by moonlight. By 
four o’clock he was about twenty miles 
from camp and was still going from one 
ridge to another, looking for buffaloes. He 
found several and killed them. 

Then he noticed that gray clouds were 
gathering on the horizon. They suggested 
that the unseasonably warm weather was 
about to end and that a norther was on the 
way. Williamson turned his horse and hur- 
ried back into the draw and up to the top 
of the next ridge toward the camp. Soon 
the wind was blowing like fury and was 
driving fine snow and peppery sleet. The 
air that had been so balmy turned in- 
tensely cold. 

With darkness coming on, Williamson 
dismounted to look for shelter. When he 
returned, he could not see his horse. He 
called for the bronc but failed to hear the 
usual responsive whinny. 
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Williamson started to walk back toward 
the camp but soon became lost in the 
storm. Not dressed for wintry weather, he 
began to suffer from the cold and the 
wind. His hands and his feet were becom- 
ing numb. But he walked on to keep from 
freezing. 

Before long he stumbled and fell. Real- 
izing, even in the darkness, that he had 
found one of the buffalo paths that led 
from one draw to another, he decided to 
follow it. Maybe it would lead to the 
shelter of a hill or an embankment. 

After walking on for about half an 
hour, becoming colder every minute, Wil- 
liamson was startled by a loud “Whoof!” 
It was the challenging snort of a buffalo 
bull, which apparently had detected an 
unusual odor. The hunter dropped flat and 
waited. The bull snorted twice more, then 
came on up the trail. As his huge bulk 
loomed through the darkness, Williamson 
worked his numb fingers enough to aim 
his rifle and pull the trigger. He shot twice 
more to make certain that the big animal 
would fall. 

As the bull dropped in his tracks, Wil- 
liamson pulled out his sharp hunting knife. 
He quickly slit the hide and made an open- 
ing in the carcass from rump to shoulder. 
Then, with an energy born of desperation, 
he tore out the entrails. That done, he 
crawled into the bloody but welcome 
cavern, closing the entrance as best he 
could. The shelter was cramped and un- 
comfortable, but soon its warmth began 
to relieve his hands and feet of their numb- 
ness. As the wind continued to whistle 
outside, he felt cozy and safe. 

When morning came, Williamson found 
that the carcass of the buffalo bull had 
frozen hard about him. His twisting and 
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kicking helped to keep his blood circulat- 
ing but failed to free him. Finally his com- 
panions, who had trailed him by the buffa- 
loes he had killed, found him and released 
him. Glad as he was to be out, he did not 
overlook taking the hide of the protecting 
bull. 

In a story told by Frank Collinson, an- 
other sort of hazard caused a hunter to 
look for a buffalo for shelter. In the fall of 
1875, he said, Jack Bickerdyke was hunt- 
ing on the north side of Beaver Creek. 
That was just north of the Texas line, in 
No Man’s Land that later became the Ok- 
lahoma Panhandle. 

Bickerdyke had killed some buffaloes a 
few miles above the camp one afternoon 
and had stayed with the skinners to help 
them complete their job before dark. Then 
he remounted his horse and started back 
toward the camp, crossing the Beaver and 
taking a short cut. 

After riding about two miles, Bicker- 
dyke found a crippled buffalo bull, which 
he killed. Thnking he would have time to 
skin the animal before dark, he let his 
horse graze and set to work with his knife. 
But a few minutes later he looked up the 
creek and saw a prairie fire sweeping down 
between the Beaver and Palo Duro Creek, 
which flows into the Beaver from the 
south. The grass, struck by the flames, 
wilted in a crackling roar. The wind was 
blowing strong in his direction, bringing 
the blaze and smoke nearer every minute. 
Around him were tall grass and weeds that 
made the spot dangerous. Bickerdyke 


looked for his horse, which had strayed 
for better grazing. But the mount was 
gone. Frightened by the oncoming fire, he 
had run down the creek and was beyond 
reach. 

By that time, Bickerdyke was nearly 
surrounded by fire. Seeing that he could 
not recross Beaver Creek, he started for 
the Palo Duro. But the racing blaze was 
there ahead of him. Then, with fire all 
around him, he hastened back to the partly 
skinned buffalo. Quickly he ripped open 
the carcass and pulled out the entrails. Just 
before the fire reached him, he crawled 
inside, taking his rifle and pulling the skin 
over him as well as he could. 

The blaze, leaping in the wind, singed 
the buffalo’s hair. The heat was bad, but 
what bothered Bickerdyke most was the 
dense smoke that almost suffocated him as 
he lay huddled in his improvised shelter. 
After the worst of the fire had passed and 
the flames and smoke had subsided, he 
pushed up the hide and crawled out. He 
was choking with smoke and badly scared. 
He was so stiff and cramped that for sev- 
eral minutes he was unable to walk. 

As soon as he could, Bickerdyke started 
walking back to the camp, with the 
charred grass blackening his boots. When 
he was about half way, he met two of his 
skinners, who had come out to look for 
him. 

“Which one of you threw that match 
down?” he asked. ““You came near cooking 
me alive.” 
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What Is the Southern 


WILMA DYKEMAN 


THE VIOLENCE erupting through the South 
today in connection with the integration of 
Negroes into the mainstream of public life — 
in voting booths, on buses, in public schools — 
has shocked Americans everywhere, including 
many Southerners. 

These eruptions have been treated by the 
general public as more or less isolated phenom- 
ena, like neat news stories with definite begin- 
nings, climaxes, and conclusions. Yet the vio- 
lent reactions to integration in the South are 
only the present and outward rumblings of 
deep inner dislocations which have been ac- 
cumulating in the South for a long time. 

Perhaps one of the clearest examples of the 
depth of the present disturbance in the South, 
demonstrating the crucial need of the region to 
understand itself and ask understanding from 
others, is the rejuvenation of the phrase, “the 
Southern way of life.” 

To defend the Southern way of life noisy 
politicians once again campaign with the old 
demagogic devices of race and fear. To pre- 
serve the Southern way of life organizations are 
formed overnight to decide which Southerners 
shall define which ways in whose lives. At in- 
vocation of this phrase businessmen quail, pro- 
fessional men grow thoughtful, and well- 
meaning outsiders become confused. For it is 
one of the sad, perhaps disastrous, facts of the 
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present crisis that the loud defiant voices in the 
South have been allowed to capture both the 
physical initiative and the spiritual symbols 
which belong by right of both reason and tra- 
dition on the side of law and justice and hu- 
manity. At a time when the best and truest tra- 
dition of the Southern way of life could have 
been a stepping stone, it has been distorted into 
a millstone. 

This distortion, like the turmoil, is possible 
because the South has, for some years now, been 
living one way of life and thinking another 
way of life. Physically and economically the 
South is committed to the present industrial 
world of change; mentally, socially, and in the 
majority of cases politically, it is still in thrall 
to a past agricultural order resisting all change. 

It is this basic dislocation, this fundamental 
shifting of ground, which has broken forth to- 
day in the fiery eruptions which seem at once 
so futile and so wasteful. 

The defiant attitudes and violent acts which 
grip the Southern states are not isolated events 
or tidy news stories; they are part of an un- 
folding drama of change and readjustment. 
Like all great dramas, this one contains ele- 
ments of both tragedy and hope. 

One of the pressing needs now is for men 
of good will and intelligence, tender hearts 
and tough minds, both North and South, who 
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will try to separate the destructive elements of 
tragedy from the constructive elements of 
hope which are interwoven in that tradition 
known as the Southern way of life. Only thus 
will the positive forces of the tradition be re- 
leased as a rallying point for those who would 
help that tradition shape the future instead of 
those who would freeze it in immobility. 

It is essential, however, to set the tradition 


in some perspective. Because questions involv- 
* ing race are the ones which stir Southerners to 


swiftest and hottest public reaction, it has been 
easy to assume that the racial status quo is the 
essential fact of the Southern way of life. If 
this had been so, the death of slavery almost a 
century ago would have carried the death of 
the Southern way of life along with it. This was 
what so many Southerners feared and predicted 
before the Civil War. Today echoes of these 
same voices predict that the end of segregation 
will bring an end to the Southern way of life. 
In the future, as in the past, it may be dis- 
covered that this is too single and narrow a 
vision of a complex and meaningful tradition. 

The closer truth perhaps is not that the 
Southern way of life has its roots in racial 
inequality, but that the racial problems have 
their roots in the Southern way of life. This 
question of root and blossom is valid because 
the fundamental reality of the Southern way 
of life was its agrarianism. This dependence 
on, and closeness to, the earth gave rise to 
certain distinctive characteristics: close fam- 
ily ties embodying a sense of time and con- 
tinuity, an awareness of “place” embodied in 
the regional and the local, and strong individ- 
ualism. These were characteristics that existed 
with or without the racial issue, and helped 
infuse Southern civilization with strength and 
value for today’s inheritors. 

Of course, the racial dilemma also sprang 
from this attachment to the soil, which was 
the Southern way. While the rest of America 
was embarking on the urban industrial civili- 
zation which would become the pattern of 
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the twentieth century, the South was develop- 
ing a rural agricultural economy based on the 
great single crop kingdoms: cotton, tobacco, 
sugar, rice. 

The nature of these crops and the land that 
produced them demanded cheap, plentiful, 
unskilled labor—and so “the peculiar institu- 
tion,” slavery, came into acceptance. After 
acceptance came reverence, when men tried to 
rationalize expediencies of their economic order 
with explanations of divine ordination. 

With the abolition of slavery and the close 
of the Civil War, the labor system of the South 
was destroyed, the economy broken down. And 
the irony of this was that by a massive resist- 
ance to inevitable change, the old South under- 
went the changes wrought by a bloody conflict, 
which are always more drastic than those won 
in the sweaty efforts of peace. But the basic 
feature of the Southern way of life remained: 
the land and the people and their interdepend- 
ence. 

So life was rebuilt, once more on agriculture, 
but this time tenants and sharecroppers re- 
placed slaves. And since they could sometimes 
be white as well as Negro, with all the political, 
economic, and social overtones accompanying 
that fact, segregation by practice, and finally 
by law, became the new weapon of white 
superiority. 

But America’s growth as an industrial giant 
accelerated, and with increasing frequency the 
way of life based on the land was forced to 
yield to that based on the factory. The South 
felt the needs and desires of the American way 
as well as the Southern way. Embarked on a 
campaign of industrialization, the South has 
yet to realize that the briefcase brought more 
irrevocable change than the carpetbag ever did 
—and bound the South more firmly to the 
rest of America. 

Thus changes have come, by war and peace, 
some slowly and almost imperceptibly, as in 
weakening family ties and growing liberalism 
in religion and higher education. Other changes 
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have been swift and apparent, as the decisive 
exodus from farming: in 1930 there were 
5,500,000 Southerners employed in agricul- 
ture; in 1950 there were 3,200,000. 

All these changes, welcome as they were in 
most cases, nevertheless brought a deep unease 
to many Southerners. Economically and phy- 
sically they accepted the urban industrial world 
with its cars and washing machines and tele- 
vision sets as reward for punching a time clock 
morning and night. But their political ma- 
chinery and their social attitudes were still 
lodged all too frequently in the rural agrarian 
world. The distress of this fissure in their lives 
was increased by the frustration of having no 
effective way in which to express it either to 
self or to outsider. 

Then came pressure for the most recent, 
most clear-cut and emotion-laden change of 
all, that involving public relationships between 
Negroes and whites. Here at last was oppor- 
tunity for “a stand.” Here was opportunity 
to spend some of the buried resentments and 
vague bewilderment that had been arising out 
of the tensions of a society undergoing a 
fundamental upheaval. 

One sociologist stated several years ago that 
“the dominant psychology of the South is no 
longer agrarian; it is Chamber of Commerce.” 
What was overlooked, perhaps, was the veneer 
quality of the Jaycee attitude; beneath was 
the hardwood of that Southern structure of 
life. The new urban South is a factual reality; 
the old agricultural South is an emotional 
reality. The pressures of each must be recog- 
nized in any successful solution of the highly 
practical, deeply involved undertaking of racial 
integration. 

Surely, in the present deterioration of the 
situation, one of the first steps in assessing 
what can be done to bring the Negro into full 
equality must be recognition of the white 
South’s ambivalence and its divided loyalties. 

A Southerner is also an American, pledged 
not only to defense of democracy abroad but 
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also to its practice at home; a Southerner is 
usually a member of a church, founded not 
only on the fatherhood of God but also on the 
brotherhood of man. If being a Southerner has 
also meant being a white supremacist, the basic 
split in allegiances is obvious, and it has car- 
ried over into many lesser affiliations. For in- 
stance, how can one be an effective union mem- 
ber and still join the white citizens’ council? 
How can one be a booster for new factories 
attracted by reservoirs of labor and still advo- 
cate migration to other regions by whole seg- 
ments of that labor? How can one be a con- 
structive member of the P-TA and still assent 
to the closing of public schools? 

These divisions cut deep; their wounds must 
be recognized by Southerners at all levels of 
their lives. They must also be recognized by 
outsiders who would wish to direct some effec- 
tive challenges and appeals to those sincere 
and troubled Southerners who need “a way 
out” more than “a blessing out.” 

This recognition can come from two main 
sources, both of which have thus far displayed 
a deplorable reluctance to measure up to the 
responsibility. The first source is the leadership 
within the region. The upright and honorable 
leaders—civic, political, religious—must do 
something Southerners have often seemed to 
find congenitally impossible: they must subject 
the situation as they find it to sustained and 
objective analysis. And they must not equivo- 
cate or lag in an effort which may often seem 
hopeless: to keep the tug of war between white 
and Negro, white and white, and white within 
himself, on a rational level. 

The second source for recognition of the 
troubled and divided nature of the South should 
be the news media both above and below the 
Mason-Dixon line. The great newspapers and 
networks of television and radio must realize 
that whether they like it or not, whether they 
accept it or not (and a few do), their partici- 


pation is crucial in this running news story 
they also record. The depth of their reporting 
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may determine the breadth of understanding 
which prevails in both the nation and the region 
in this dilemma. It is of primary importance 
that they communicate upheavals as well as 
chart momentary quakes. 

It would appear, then, that the basic change 
which now confronts the Southern way of life 
is to admit the inevitability of change itself. 

Change is already a demonstrable fact, re- 
shaping the face of the region, refashioning 
the life of every person in it. Yet its continuing 
and over-all presence is still to be admitted. 
Each new manifestation brings inherent prob- 
lems and promises. Control of the situation lies 
in analyzing the problems and diminishing 
them, while evaluating the promises and bring- 
ing them to fruition. 

The thorniest problem holds the largest 
promise in the South today: the entrance of 
the Negro into the mainstream of the Southern 
way of life. At the same time, as a congressman 
from the Deep South wrote three years ago, 
“Willingly or not, and knowingly or not, the 
South is finally entering the mainstream of 
American life.”” As these two movements lend 
impetus to each other, they move forward, 
sometimes haltingly, sometimes easily. But they 
do move. 


And it is the challenge of the twentieth 
century in all parts of the present world that 
now faces the Southerner. The challenge is to 
confront boldly and realistically the question 
of how the Southern way may be merged with 
the American way, without becoming sub- 
merged. Released from the bondage of an over- 
riding concern with race and the costly toll 
of segregation, the best meaning of the South- 
ern way could bring a new balance to Ameri- 
can life: balance between the urban and the 
rural, between man and machine, between 
making a living and making a life. 

It is the nature of this challenge that must 
be brought home to Southerners today. Their 
choice lies between being overwhelmed in the 
inevitable tide of equality and freedom which 
is moving humanity everywhere, or seizing 
that tide and using it to capture the imagina- 
tion and allegiance of the world. 

The real tragedy of the situation may well 
be that they do not even know the choice 
exists—or the dimensions of its magnitude 
and meaning. Therein lies the challenge to the 
rest of America and the role it may play in 


this drama of change in the Southern way of 
life. 


The Lady Was for Burning 


ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT said in “The Face in 
the Crowd,” published first in the New Yorker 


and later reprinted in Long, Long Ago, that 
after seeing a face for a single moment or 
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overhearing an isolated sentence or phrase one 
sometimes knew as much of a stranger as one 
knew about those whom one encountered every 
day. So revealing was the countenance or so 
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telling the remark that the person stood out 
round and life size. Thus it is with some folk 
who make their brief intrusions upon the pages 
of history and who yet survive as flesh and 
blood, while greater historical personages recede 
into the shadows as anemic figures immersed 
in problems that have lost their meaning. 
Among such welcome intruders one might 
number the redoubtable widow Margaret Mc- 
Cormick, who, though she could not sign her 
name, could express her mind. 

Peggy McCormick, as she was known, was 
Irish and had an Irish determination and an 
Irish tongue. She had been a widow for some 
years at the time of her one striking perform- 
ance and had learned in the interval following 
her husband’s death to take care of herself in 
a man’s world. When, after the Runaway 
Scrape in 1836, she returned to her home on 
the lower San Jacinto River, she found that 
the Texan and Mexican armies had had the 
temerity to fight the Battle of San Jacinto on 
her land, the league granted to her husband by 
the State of Coahuila and Texas. Strewn about 
her timbered and prairied acres were the decay- 
ing remains of several hundred Mexican bodies, 
and the prevailing odor was not that which 
she had associated with burgeoning spring in 
southeast Texas. 

Without further ado, Mrs. McCormick hur- 
ried to General Houston’s headquarters and, 
unmindful of the niceties of military protocol, 
barged into the commander-in-chief’s presence 
and demanded that Houston take the dead 
Mexicans off her leg, as she pronounced league, 
for they would, she affirmed, haunt her the 
longest day she lived. A Yankee who published 
the story in 1853 claimed she was armed with 
a broomstick, but one need not take seriously 
this bit of gold added to the sunset. Peggy’s 
best, and probably only, weapon was her 
tongue. 

Although always a gallant, Houston had 
other problems on his mind. His ankle, shat- 
tered by a ball during the brief Battle of San 
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Jacinto, hurt. Also, he was faced with all the 
problems confronting a commander whose self- 
willed army was forever on the verge of 
mutiny. The soldiers came and went as they 
pleased, quarreled with their officers and each 
other, and taunted the Mexican prisoners. 

Actually, Houston had been as eager as Mrs. 
McCormick to get rid of the Mexican bodies. 
He had sent some of his troops out to bury 
them, but they returned after a while with 
the news that deterioration had been so rapid 
they could not stand up against the stench. 
Houston had then referred the problem to 
Santa Anna, hoping, no doubt, he would ask 
permission to let Mexican prisoners bury or 
burn the remains; Santa Anna, though, had 
no interest in the matter. Now Houston was 
tired of the whole business, and he shrugged 
off the lady’s complaint. When Mrs. McCor- 
mick reiterated her demand, the General 
ordered her removed. Thus ended the affair, 
as far as she was concerned. 

Houston’s prejudices were more conserva- 
tively Christian than his morals; he could not 
bring himself to order cremation. Eventually 
the odor became unbearable, and on the last 
day of April and the first of May the Texan 
army, along with its Mexican prisoners, moved 
up Buffalo Bayou to George Moffett Patrick’s 
farm at what is now Deer Park—not, however, 
before Dr. Nicholas D. Labadie of Houston’s 
surgical staff had been seen with a pail in one 
hand and pliers in the other laying in a supply 
of molars and bicuspids with which to fashion 
plates for those who sought his dental services. 

After maggots had devoured the fleshy re- 
mains, visitors to the battlegrounds made a 
sport of collecting Mexican skulls. One of Mrs. 
McCormick’s neighbors placed a skull atop 
each fencepost of the enclosure surrounding 
his house. And for years thereafter every vis- 
itor to the area was regaled with a description 
of Mrs. McCormick’s encounter with General 
Houston, the second battle of San Jacinto. 
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A few contemporary sources record addi- 
tional facts about Mrs. McCormick, but they 
do little more than sustain her reputation for 
belligerence. According to the 1850 United 
States Census, she had been born in Ireland in 
1787 or 1788. In 1824, with her husband 
Arthur and two sons, Michael and John, she 
had arrived in Texas, from where the records 
do not indicate. In 1824 or 1825, shortly after 
receiving title to a league of land from the 
bogus Baron de Bastrop, Arthur McCormick 
drowned in upper Buffalo Bayou while return- 
ing from San Felipe de Austin. 

His widow, now the sole support of herself 
and two young sons, was soon embroiled with 
a neighbor, Dr. Johnson Hunter, who had 
been granted the league that embraces Morgans 
Point, to the east of the McCormick land. On 
December 1, 1824, Arthur McCormick had 
executed a note of hand for $48.00 to be paid 
in cattle at the end of twelve months, to cover 
the cost of surveying his league. After McCor- 
mick’s death, Hunter sued Mrs. McCormick 
not only for the payment of the note but also 
for a bill for medical services that he had 
rendered. Mrs. McCormick refused to pay the 
surveying bill, as Stephen F. Austin had held 
Hunter’s fieldnotes to be unacceptable; and 
she refused to pay the medical bill, for she 
regarded Hunter as a quack. John R. Harris, 
the local alcalde, was perplexed by the suits, 
but he appointed six arbitrators who, after de- 

liberating upon the evidence, awarded Hunter 
$39.00. No doubt Harris was happy to hand 
Mrs. McCormick’s noisy demand for an appeal 
on to his successor. Hunter was unpopular in 
the neighborhood, and William Scott, one of 
the neighbors, complained to Austin that 
Hunter was trying to destroy a “pore distressed 
and desolate widow with two orphants, who is 
toiling with Industry to maintain herself and 
children.” The appeal finally landed in Austin’s 
hands, but what disposition he made of it 
is not clear. The lasting result of the affair was 
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that Hunter removed himself from the neigh- 
borhood and settled in what is now eastern 
Fort Bend County. 

With the aid of her sons, Mrs. McCormick 
engaged in stock raising and by the time of 
the Texan Revolution had accumulated some 
six hundred head of cattle. On April 1, 1836, 
her elder son Michael had gone into the army 
as an express rider, leaving her and John alone 
and unprotected. Upon receipt of the news, 
in mid-April, that the Mexican army was 
approaching her land, Mrs. McCormick and 
John fled eastward. When they returned home 
a few days after the battle of San Jacinto, 
she was annoyed to find not only her land 
strewn with dead Mexicans but also about half 
of her livestock missing and her fences burned 
as firewood. It appeared to her that without 
her knowledge or consent, her livestock had 
served as quartermaster stores for both the 
Texan and Mexican armies. She later applied 
to the Texan Congress for payment for 140 
head of cattle, 40 hogs, 75 bushels of corn, and 
a mare and her colt. In 1851 the House com- 
mittee on claims and accounts reported that 
Mrs. McCormick’s claims were “in a consid- 
erable extent meritorious” but opposed pay- 
ment of them because it would establish a 
precedent dangerous to the interests of the 
state. Mrs. McCormick never recovered for the 
losses she had sustained. 

She made one other brief appearance in the 
records as an irate Irishwoman. The Mexican 
government had never collected an ad valorem 
tax in Texas, and when the Republic of Texas 
went into operation such a tax on real and 
personal property quickly followed as a fruit 
of liberty and independence. Lewis Birdsall 
Harris, the first tax assessor of Harrisburg 
County, had the thankless task of traveling 
about the county in 1837 and requiring owners 
to render their property. When he called upon 
Mrs. McCormick, she resented his presence 
under her roof, expressed her opposition to 
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taxes and her contempt for taxgatherers, and 
told him the dead Mexicans had destroyed the 
value of her land. 

Few subsequent records of her are available. 
In August, 1839, Mrs. McCormick advertised 
in the Houston Morning Star for a runaway 
slave, and in the following October her son 
John died. She continued in the cattle business 
and, in addition, sold off parts of her league. 
Her son Michael became a pilot on Buffalo 
Bayou, in which he was to drown in 1875. 
Soon after acquiring a wife and two sons, he 
fell into debt, was sued, and lost a good part 
of the Arthur McCormick league through 
execution sales. 

Mrs. McCormick last appeared in contem- 


Corpus Christi 


At the feet of Christ 
The sea sings softly; 
The hermit crabs 
Deposit here their dead; 
The urchins of all lands 
Come to join them. 


A decent burial place 
By seaboard, 

The peace of ‘final rites, 
The sprinkling 

Of the ceremonial sand 
Upon the corpse— 


All this is done 


With proper dirge and ode. 


The body is cool 
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porary records in November, 1850, when she 
was listed in the first United States Census 
taken in Texas. In her neighborhood she was 
regarded as well-to-do, and when, about 1854, 
her charred remains were found in her burned 
dwelling, where she had lived alone, the neigh- 
bors concluded she had been robbed and mur- 
dered and her home fired to destroy evidence 
of the crimes. 

Though her annals are simple, like those of 
the poor, her encounter with General Houston 
will be told and will titillate as long as Texans 
survive. And her name has long been fixed to 
Peggy’s Lake, a small inlet on the lower San 
Jacinto River, within the boundaries of the 
Arthur McCormick survey. 


JOSEPH COLIN MURPHEY 


And fragrant 
With aloes, palm leaves 
And spices. 


It does not wither 
Nor fade in beauty, 
But is the habitation 
Of the small, 
Frightened creatures 


Who burrow deeply here 


Until they find 

The fossils of their souls. 
The resurrection comes 
As a surprise 

Deep in the hollows 

Of the rocks. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE VI 


conductor whose years were 1863 to 1942. His 
career was virtually terminated around 1939 
by ill-health. Study of the record catalogues 
showed no waxing by Weingartner of the 
Tchaikovsky Fourth. 

The phenomenon of enthusiasm intrigued us 
and we gave it a bit of reflection. It was en- 
tirely possible that our lad had been a well- 
traveled urchin and could have heard Wein- 
gartner in Europe when five or six years old. 
We doubt that he was capable of mature musi- 
cal observation. It is also possible that a Wein- 
gartner recording of the Tchaikovsky Fourth 
escaped both our documents and our own 
record collection. If so it had to be done at 
a time when subtle, sweeping “interpretation” 
was beyond even a Toscanini. A conductor in 
those days was preoccupied with how much 
of the music he could crowd on a side of a 
78 RPM master and whether or not the micro- 
phone could pick up the triangle. 

There were and are Weingartner record- 
ings. How just they are to the Viennese con- 
ductor’s artistry we would never know. There 
is still sufficient personality in them to reveal 
a rather rebellious individualist prone to dis- 
tort music—and not always in good taste. 
Weingartner did enjoy a big reputation, espe- 
cially around the turn of the century. He also 
had written a book on conducting that many 
aspiring maestros absorbed as a manual. Since 
we were not disposed to cross-examine our 
cheering juvenile, we concluded that Wein- 
gartner was a name to him symbolizing the 
best in podium behavior. He was, in his hysteri- 
cal way, paying a compliment to the new con- 
ductor, who happened to be Efrem Kurtz. 
When Kurtz puts his mind to it, he can do 
better work than comes down to us in wax 
as Weingartner’s. 

The urbanization or metropolitanization of 
the American “provinces” does not follow the 
European pattern of organic growth. The in- 
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land big cities with big city ideas do not 
evolve in the United States. In some respects 
they are simply occupied or overrun by Visi- 
goths who change their character almost with 
every decennial census. Or, as somebody 
once said of Dallas, “On Monday the farmer 
leases his land to an oil company; on Tuesday 
he moves to Dallas; on Wednesday he is elected 
a director of the chamber of commerce; on 
Thursday he is made a director of the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra; on Friday it is reported 
that he has a dry hole; on Saturday he goes 
back to the farm; on Sunday he goes to 
church.” 

If, by good luck, the hole spouts flowing 
gold, he becomes president of the chamber of 
commerce, president of the Dallas Symphony, 
and eventually an elder civic statesman. In 
which case he pursues the comforts, the lux- 
uries, the fashions and vogues in automobiles, 
houses, winter cruises, modern art, resident 
drama, and homemade symphony music; and 
he would like to cherish the illusion that they 
are the best money can buy—and he can buy 
the best. At heart, though, he may remain the 
same sweet farmer. 

Another factor is his son, given the best 
education that can be had. This second genera- 
tion is notoriously impatient with its progeni- 
tors. Since it must not scrounge for a liveli- 
hood, the more learned youth may be attracted 
to the arts—if only because they represent to 
most people the Veblen doctrine of “conspic- 
uous waste.” In the areas but recently frontier 
there is still the strong pioneer conception that 
what is not food or shelter is nonessential. 

Those infected with the arts, meaning 
drama, music, and painting, are usually posi- 
tive about their tastes and standards. They 
probably acquired catch phrases from art ap- 
preciation courses in colieges. And there is no- 
body like a frustrated artist for decrying the 
compromises that go into living with some 
success in the arts. There is also the question 
of the genuine artist himself, a person with a 
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relentless drive to perfectionism. Despite the 
homage of his later years, despite his many 
accolades, we doubt that conductor Arturo 
Toscanini was ever satisfied with any perform- 
ance. His recording company could not release 
many masters until after his death. Test rec- 
ords had not revealed quite the proper balance 
for the oboe’s B Flat and he exercised his auto- 
cratic control to hold off the distribution of 
the work. Some critics have called this dis- 
content “divine.” What the impresarios have 
called it is something else. 

This peculiar time in the development of 
America’s urban centers has joined a mighty 
quarrel over quality vs. quantity, with much 
to be said on both sides. Unfortunately the 
articulation of viewpoints in public prints and 
salon debates is never moderate. Part of this 
can be attributed to the rise of a youthful gen- 
eration in the realm of press criticism and the 
emergence of the younger organizational man 
as management for both periodical and daily 
publication. 

In the competition for readers, the publica- 
tions quite realize the appeal of denunciation 
beyond that of praise. It was always so, in a 
measure. Break bread with any gathering of 
actors, for example, and they quote critical 
viciousness by the yard, especially when it is 
about another actor. They never seem to recall 
published paeans to thespic virtues. Only the 
artist saluted has recollection, usually a dim 
one and slightly embellished in memory. 

None of this, though, is near the heart of 
the issue. Shall there be more art or more 
artists? Or missing perfection, should no art 
be tried? If the walls cannot hang with Chagall 
and Picasso, should they stay bare? If opera is 
not the creative achievement of Cherubini’s 
Medea in Dallas last November with Maria 
Callas, should there be no more opera? If an 
aggregation of instrumentalists cannot pro- 
duce the tone of, say, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, should there not be a Midland Sym- 
phony Orchestra? If the Purling Brook Little 
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Theater’s production of Hamlet is not at all 
the Old Vic’s or B. Iden Payne’s, should there 
be no Hamlet? Or even a Reluctant Debu- 
tante? If the best church soprano cannot 
warble “Un Bel Di” in a class with Victoria 
de los Angeles, should there be no more Puc- 
cini? And, furthermore, if crude, aspiring 
effort lacks much of professional skills and 
resources, is it to be despised and ridiculed? 

There always has been a somewhat laugh- 
able situation in New York’s grand opera 
world. The critics of 1900 to, say, 1920 found 
nothing equal to the voices and charms of 
Patti, Gerster, Tetrazzini, Jean de Reszke, Al- 
bert Niemann, Anton Van Rooy. Those who 
wrote from 1920 to 1940 found nothing but 
nostalgic reminders of the golden age of 
Caruso, Alvary, Destinn, Farrar, and Homer. 
And those from 1940 to the present lament 
Ponselle, the early Lily Pons (compared in her 
time adversely with Sembrich and Tetrazzini). 
Even Grace Moore and Queena Mario come in 
for tender recall. Until Serafin no Metropoli- 
tan conductor matched Toscanini. Now no 
conductor matches Serafin. Few remember that 
Toscanini had to overcome the cult of Gustav 
Mahler. 

Although we are not yet senile, our Metro- 
politan memory covers about three generations 
of artistry, from the Caruso-Farrar-Gigli era 
until now. It is our measured impression that 
the Metropolitan has never been so rich in vocal 
resources as now. If today’s artists are not 
altogether better—if Birgit Nilsson does not 
dissolve the images of Flagstad and Traubel— 
they are more numerous. Today’s Leonie 
Rysanek is one of the loveliest voices we ever 
heard from the plastered gold proscenium and, 
year for year, she sings about as well as Pon- 
selle did at the start. 

In Chicago the cult of the old Civic Opera 
is nourished almost to the extinction of sus- 
tained lyric enterprise in that city. Apparently 
there is nothing today with the glamour and 
poetry of Schipa, Muratore, Garden, Galli- 
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Curci, Raisa, e¢ al. But we remember a time 
when these “immortals,” excepting Garden, 
were thought no equals of the first Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera artists who included Bonci, 
Giorgini, Tetrazzini, Carolina White, Alice 
Zepilli, Titta Ruffo, and Mario Sammarco. And 
nowhere in Chicago’s experience, apparently, 
has there been a conductor equal to Cleofonte 
Campanini, who died in 1919. Even Giorgio 
Polacco, a notable conductor and more versa- 
tile artist, was never accepted on Campanini’s 
terms. 

Translate these events into other fields of 
the arts and you get similar stories. John 
Barrymore was a great Hamlet “with reserva- 
tions” to anybody whose first Hamlet was 
Booth or even Walter Hampden. For the search 
for truth generally passes up three factors: 

(1) First impressions of youth are always 
fondest. 

(2) The arts provoke passionate partisan- 
ship among all but hardened impresarios. 

(3) The art itself has considerably more 
value than is assumed and far more staying 
power than the artist. 

Quite simply, if you can’t hear Herbert Von 
Karajan conduct Beethoven’s Eroica, you can, 
if sincere, still enjoy and get the meaning of 
the Eroica from any college orchestra that can 
sound the notes and keep the tempo. 

The cult of the artist, which is the naive 
hero- or heroine-worship of the untutored, 
rises, as now, in a period of social revolution. 
But let it not be forgotten that the Eroica was 
a success from the start, played by an orches- 
tra that almost read it from sight and con- 
ducted by a man who had not, as yet, dis- 
covered that magic wand, the baton. 

Recalled, too, is the rebuke offered by one 
prominent conductor to another, under whom 
our first conductor had once served as an 
assistant. 


“Remember when you were my assistant?” 
littered the conversation of the second con- 
ductor. 
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“By the way,” remarked the first, ““Tosca- 
nini was once somebody’s assistant. Who was 
it?” 

Plays have been given on church platforms, 
from the backs of trucks, in tents, on the 
pavements of plazas, and, today, in rooms with 
audience chairs surrounding an arena. Concerts 
have been given in tennis courts, riding acad- 
emies, and remodeled breweries and warehouses. 
Art has been hung on the walls of armories, 
in palaces (with bad lighting) vacated by 
kings in flight, in any old loft with unoccupied 
and undecorated walls. Operas have been per- 
formed in ruined amphitheaters, in remodeled 
bistros, and usually in antiquated theaters. No 
commercial stage of today’s Broadway has, by 
four decades, the design and facilities thought 
necessary to the progress of the dramatic art. 
One of the best Hamlets we ever witnessed was 
performed in a tent floored with sawdust and 
looking theatrical only in the matter of a gay 
Elizabethan pennant flying from its top—in 
emulation of the Old Globe and its compan- 
ions, which seldom had roofs. 

So it is urged that the new patrons and 
critics of the arts acquire, among other 
things, a historical perspective on what they 
are about to support, and, it is to be hoped, 
enjoy. For the arts take impresarioship, and this 
involves promotion and a balancing of the 
books. There are limitations even to the most 
liberal budget for an artistic enterprise. There 
are no limits to what can be spent on the 
achievement of perfection. We have no doubt 
that a year’s rehearsal would give the Metro- 
politan Opera a smoother Wozzeck, but only 
a month’s preparation can be financed. The 
scenic and costume investiture, no matter what 
they are, could be improved on second thought. 
The artist would toss them out and start over 
again. Are there funds for such? This is usually 
a duel between artist and management, some- 
times bloody, usually ending in a truce—other- 
wise, a Compromise. 

Drop to a starving theater-in-the-round in 
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a small community that has been unable to 
rally support for anything else. But it can 
proffer some sort of production of O’Neill’s 
Moon for the Misbegotten. The play has aca- 
demic if not entertainment standing. It will 
be begot under -such circumstances, or the 
civic culture will not be begot at all. 

Art has a way of improving itself. Many 
resident play groups find themselves in the 
position of having educated a public to a drama 
they cannot always deliver. But the impulse 
aspires, and the support and wherewithal 
accrue in time. Since this is a discussion of 
resident arts in our vicinity, the formula is 
rather clearly indicated. Do the best you can 
with what you have. This department of the 
Review plunks solidly for the doing. If the 
production is worthless, the chances are fair, 
from the psychological processes we have dis- 
cussed, that the consumer is shallow, snob- 
bish, and not yet ready. As for the legends of 
artistic greatness, all are subject to question. 
Great artistry is desirable but not indispensable 
to the enjoyment of any artistic manifesta- 
tion. 

We should be able to relish Hamlet by read- 
ing it out loud to ourselves. 
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Despite occasional sharp criticisms, however, 
Professor Schlesinger casts his vote (as did 
the majority of Americans at the time) regu- 
larly for Roosevelt and the New Deal. Critics 
from the Extreme Right and from what re- 
mains of the Extreme Left in this country will, 
no doubt, find this extremely deplorable. But 
for those who, like this reviewer, regard Roose- 
velt, for all his vagaries (especially in the 
field of foreign policy), as a remarkable person, 
and the New Deal, for all of its undoubted 
shortcomings, as a common-sense, humane, and 
even prudent response to the collapse of the 
American economic system in the early thirties 
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and to the agonies of the Great Depression, 
Schlesinger’s masterly re-creation of the hopes 
and fears, ideas and interests, conflicts and 
compromises, and actions and passions of the 
first two years of Roosevelt’s first administra- 
tion will make absorbing and, at times, ex- 
citing reading. 


Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


O’NEILL AS A THINKER 


Eugene O’Neill and the 
Tragic Tension 
BY DORIS V. FALK 


Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey $4.50 


IF NOT O’Neill as America’s most distinguished 
playwright, who? American drama came of 
age with O’Neill’s plays. Today we see more 
clearly the awkwardness, the inadequacy, the 
failings; but we still have no replacement. His 
competitors are a long way down the ladder. 

O’Neill criticism, until relatively recently, 
has been self-conscious talk about Province- 
town, social protest, experimentation, and the 
proper subject matter of an American play. 
We know a good deal about O’Neill’s ability to 
exploit theatrical tricks, the stage history of 
each play (only Tennessee Williams has been 
as fortunate in securing dedication from di- 
rectors and actors), and the links between 
Greek tradition and modern symbol. But we 
still need a definitive biography, one that will 
establish how many (or how few) of the events 
of his crowded life O’Neill used in a literary 
way. We want a much sharper picture of what 
O’Neill intended to do with A Tale of Pos- 
sessors Self-Dispossessed, even if it means—at 
best—educated guesses based on first drafts in 
the Yale University Library. 

Miss Doris Falk has taken an enormous step 
forward in remedying the third, and probably 
most significant, want: her discussion of 
O’Neill’s evolving doctrine gives shape and 
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meaning to all his work. What began as a 
doctoral dissertation has expanded into a bril- 
liant study of O’Neill’s “tragic tension,” the 
pain of self-knowledge achieved through con- 
stant change, struggle, and process. Perhaps 
O’Neill never achieved final “individuation,” 
because he, like his characters, suffered the sin 
of mortality, continually struggled with his 
destiny, and ached with integrity. He knew 
what he wanted to do. His imagination was 
stimulated most by the work of Jung; he 
wrote to Barrett Clark that he had found 
some of Jung’s suggestions “extraordinarily 
illuminating” in the light of his own experi- 
ence “with hidden human motives.” 

The psychoanalytical approach has _ its 
danger, but, as handled in this study, it yields 
richer rewards than any previous study of 
O’Neill’s philosophical borrowings. It explains 
several mysterious elements in the dramaturgy, 
and it enables Miss Falk to arrange the plays 
of the canon meaningfully. 

O’Neill began with a question: what is the 
nature of the “struggle to exist as masks 
among the masks of the living”? Servitude, 
Bound East for Cardiff, and Ile were explora- 
tions of “the symbolical celebration of life.” 
Then came the group of plays which por- 
trayed protagonists who were attempting to 
understand themselves, to know if they had 
a right to belong (“The Searchers”): The 
Hairy Ape, Beyond the Horizon, The Straw, 
Anna Christie, studies in the neuroses of aliena- 
tion. The Extremists are those who fulfil 
themselves by betraying and destroying other 
human beings, and who learn, too late, that 
“the voice demanding slaughter was not God’s 
or Fate’s, but that of sheer hallucination,” i.e., 
that of a false ego-image. These “proud self- 
deceivers” are to be found in Gold, The Em- 
peror Jones, and Diff’rent. Miss Falk is par- 
ticularly good in this discussion of the “arro- 
gant-vindictive” type (a phrase borrowed 
from Karen Horney). 

“The Finders” are those who, unable to solve 
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the problem of conflict, discover only “‘a kind 
of justification for a life wasted in the attempt 
to solve it.” Such is the theme of The Fountain, 
Welded, All God’s Chillun Got Wings, Marco 
Millions, Desire Under the Elms, The Great 
God Brown, and Lazarus Laughed. Later 
O'Neill turned to “The Trapped,” those who 
could not escape their pride-systems: Strange 
Interlude, Dynamo, and Mourning Becomes 
Electra. Miss Falk, willing to risk aesthetic 
judgments, believes that in the last of these 
plays O'Neill came closest to the spirit of 
archetypal tragedy; he showed a moral order 
“manifesting itself in a tension between 
irreconcilable opposites,” evoking genuine 
heroism. 

Least satisfactory, perhaps, is the treatment 
of the two plays which show “The Way Out”: 
Ah, Wilderness! and Days Without End. No 
schematization will answer all questions. The 
last two chapters, “Fatal Balance” and “Long 
Day’s Journey,” recover the pace. Miss Falk’s 
remarks are poignant: 


Psychology and sociology have made us more 
aware today than ever before of the quiet des- 
peration in which most men lead their lives, in 
an “other directed” society where all goals are 
impositions from without. The tragic situation 
of modern man lies in the abdication of the 
real individual self from the position of author- 
ity and decision-making in favor of self- 
images drawn from society’s expectations. 
O’Neill struck the right note for twentieth- 
century tragedy. 


Eugene O'Neill and the Tragic Tension is 
important because it shows how good (not 
merely how serious) O’Neill was as a thinker. 
It proves again that informed psychoanalytical 
theory can make an important contribution to 
literary criticism. And by no means least, Miss 
Falk, in accordance with Aristotle’s dictum, 
writes in a clear, dignified, and appropriate 
style: the book is a pleasure to read. 

Harold Orel 
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BELOVED BOOKS 
A Passion for Books 


BY LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
World Publishing Co., Cleveland $4.50 


NEVER WAS A BOOK better named than this 
one. For in every page of it glows such a pas- 
sion for books as would, if it were universal 
among librarians, transform our libraries into 
something very like temples of a burning faith 
in the power and beauty of the word, printed 
and bound and so kept for many to read. And 
indeed, Lawrence Clark Powell, himself Uni- 
versity Librarian at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, thinks of the librarian’s 
vocation in terms appropriate to that image. 
“Librarianship,” he says, 


should be as consuming a calling as the minis- 
try and medicine, to which its servants dedicate 
and give their lives, and in the giving find 
themselves, renewed and reborn even as they 
are consumed—a consummation devoutly to 
be taught. 


It is not only from the librarian’s special 
point of view, however, that Powell sees and 
loves books. He has, he tells us, three loves: 
“Collecting books, keeping books (which in- 
cludes reading them), giving books away.” He 
is familiar with the joys that are the particular 
rewards of the bookseller, and he knows how 
to interpret the bookseller and the librarian 
to each other. His own collecting experiences 
have taken him into bookshops and the houses 
of private collectors all over the world, as 
well as into libraries great and small. In the 
chapter called “Bookman in Seven-League 
Boots,” which originally appeared in the 
Southwest Review, he involves the reader in 
the happy excitement with which he ap- 
proaches cities, landscapes, and above all peo- 
ple, keeping always the heightened awareness 
he has gained from his beloved books. 

Again, as in the chapter called “All That Is 
Poetic in Life,” his journey may be in and 
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around a single book—in this case, Islandia, by 
Austin Tappan Wright. His delight in this 
modern Utopia led him to inquire into the life 
of its remarkable law professor author and the 
circumstances of its secret writing and post- 
humous publication. It is easy to see why this 
particular book appealed to him for such a 
journey, for its author was a kindred spirit; 
his brother, John K. Wright, told Powell in 
a letter, ““He wrote it out of his immense fund 
of memories and ideas derived from wide read- 
ing, and from a love of poetry and all that is 
poetic in life.” 

Part Two of A Passion for Books deals spe- 
cifically with librarianship and with the train- 
ing for it that library schools should give— 
but too often, says the author, do not. Powell 
has scant patience with the “social scientists, 
educationalists, and documentalists” who came 
into the book world bringing along their jargon 
in which “order and cataloging work became 
Technical Processes and Bibliographical Con- 
trol, reference work the Retrieval of Informa- 
tion. Librarians became Mediators in a world 
of Spatial Mobility.” Management theory, in 
the eyes of the “retrievalists,” can be worked 
out as a science which can be applied to a 
shoestore, a supermarket, or a library without 
distinction. These people, says Powell, don’t 
even like books; they would replace them with 
IBM cards if they could. 

No! cries the passionate bookman-librarian 
again and again. This is not what librarian- 
ship and library schools should be. “I vowed 
to work,” he says, “until I had seen established 
a library school based on these simple things, 
that books are basic, that people are good, and 
that librarianship is a calling no less dedicated 
than the ministry or medicine.” For, he insists, 


human values and human judgments are in- 
separable from good librarianship. They should 
be woven into every hour of instruction in 
every course in every library school; and to do 
this calls for inspired teaching by humanists 
who have been seasoned and humbled and made 
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simple by living with books, by working with 
people, and loving both. 


When A Passion for Books was written, 
there was at UCLA an undergraduate Cur- 
riculum in Prelibrarianship. And there was a 
dream of a library school; but it had not yet 
taken final form. Since then, however, it has 
been announced by Chancellor Raymond B. 
Allen that a graduate School of Librarianship 
will be opened at the university in the fall of 
1960. Powell is spoken of in the announce- 
ment as “one of the school’s pioneer plan- 
ners.” And it is not hard to guess that the 
school will embody many of the ideas set forth 
with such intensity of belief in A Passion for 
Books; that its purpose will be the training of 
librarians “who live, touch, and breathe books, 
eagerly, lovingly, usefully, rewardingly.” 

Margaret L. Hartley 


A GIANT OF GEOLOGY 
Clarence King: A Biography 


BY THURMAN WILKINS 
Macmillan, New York $7.50 


THE THIRD of March, eighty years ago, saw the 
birth of the United States Geological Survey, 
formed by the unification of four previously 
existing, competing, and somewhat duplicating 
independent surveys of the Western Territories. 
At the head of the new survey was placed a 
young man: Clarence King, graduate of the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University 
and former student of Samuel W. Johnson, 
George J. Brush, and James Dwight Dana. This 
unification, the culmination of activities that 
had been going on behind the scenes for a num- 
ber of years, was a process in which practically 
every competent American man of science took 
a position, for or against. The National Acad- 
emy of Science was almost solidly for unifi- 
cation; the appointment of King as the Sur- 
vey’s head won general approval. King was then 
in his late thirties; his training and work as a 
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field geologist in the West (on the California 
State Geological Survey, 1863-66, under J. D. 
Whitney, and as chief of the Geological Survey 
along the Fortieth Parallel, 1867-78) had 
proved him an extremely competent geologist, 
organizer, and director. These abilities are 
amply exemplified in the fifteenth chapter of 
the new biography of King by Thurman 
Wilkins, dealing with his work as director of 
the U.S. Geological Survey. 

Wilkins’ biography includes some twenty 
chapters, each dealing fully, adequately, and 
interestingly with epochs of the scientist’s 
career. While his narrative is studded with 
personalities that will draw sparks from his- 
torians of American scientific exploration, 
Wilkins takes them all in stride, and weaves 
a story with King as the theme that makes the 
characters live for the layman. It would be hard 
for one to imagine narratives more breath- 
taking than those of King’s mountain experi- 
ences with Brewer (1863) in the rooftop of 
the West—Shasta, Hood, and Rainier—or the 
explorations in present Sequoia National Park 
(1864) and the Yosemite region (1866). 

Some of the narratives run close to tragedy. 
Thus, on a trip to the Prescott region of north- 
western Arizona, King and his companion, 
working in advance of their military escort, 
were captured by Apaches. Fires were prepared 
for their torture, and only the coolheadedness 
of King brought a delay that saved them, by 
the arrival of their escort. 

The account of King’s exposure of a great 
diamond swindle in northwestern Colorado has 
often been told, usually erroneously—Merrill 
and others have located the “salted” diamond 
field in southern Arizona! Wilkins gives the 
story in good detail, and it loses nothing in the 
telling. The salted field lay in present Moffat 
County, Colorado, within the area included in 
King’s Survey of the Fortieth Parallel. When 
King learned of what developed as a swindle in 
San Francisco, he approximately located the 
“field” by brilliant detective work, and went 
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into the field at the onset of winter. He in- 
tended at first to ascertain the lay of the de- 
posits, not suspecting a swindle. By clever work 
on his part and that of his chosen companions 
he discovered the “field” to be a fraud. By 
herculean efforts he got back to San Francisco, 
met the directors of the company organized to 
work the diamond field, and presented his re- 
sults. After verification these were published, 
and thus a gigantic swindle was prevented, and 
King won the highest approbation of all in- 
nocent parties. 

During King’s tenure of the directorship of 
the Fortieth Parallel Survey he served as con- 
sulting geologist to Mexican mining concerns; 
he also did much investigation of American 
mines—notably, the Emma Mine, in Salt Lake 
County, Utah. This mine had been unloaded on 
British investors in the early seventies, with the 
blessing of General Robert C. Schenck, Ameri- 
can Minister; this caused an international inci- 
dent, and Schenck’s recall. King investigated 
the Emma Mine in 1872 and showed that its 
vein, which once promised a bonanza, was 
worked out—an investigation that added to 
King’s acclaim. As another of his many irons 
in the fire, from 1872 to 1882 King was also a 
“cattle baron” with herds near Cheyenne; but 
he sold out his holdings before the depression 
in the cattle business in Wyoming began in the 
fall of 1882. 

As director of the unified United States Geo- 
logical Survey (which office he held for only 
twenty-two months), King organized its func- 
tions and personnel—a colossal task; he also 
was member of a Public Lands Commission 
(independent of the Survey), along with 
Major J. W. Powell, his successor as director of 
the U.S. Geological Survey. In his short career 
as director, King chafed under the demands of 
administration. In March, 1881, he tendered 
his resignation as director, in favor of Major 
Powell, who for fourteen years gave the Sur- 
vey a highly competent direction. 

King’s activities and investments in Mexi- 
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can mines of the Sierra Madre called for much 
of his attention in the years 1879-82; in these 
operations, which demanded the best he could 
offer in the way of mining operation and tech- 
nique, he was unsuccessful. After two years in 
Europe, King returned to America in Septem- 
ber, 1884, and entered upon a period of his life 
that was marked by frustrations, and in which 
he was singularly unproductive. He continued 
to interest himself in mine-examinations, but 
his desperate efforts to recoup his former losses 
in Mexico came to naught. His friends, Henry 
Adams of the famous Education, and John 
Hay, sought to call him out of his unproduc- 
tiveness. It was in this period that he entered 
into his mésalliance with Ada Todd, a woman 
of color, whom he married, by whom he had 
several children, much loved, but whom in his 
lifetime he never openly acknowledged. In the 
late eighties, and even up to the end of 1900, 
he continued to investigate mining properties; 
in the latter year he made a three months’ trip 
to Alaska. But at the end of the year it was 
discovered that he was suffering from advanced 
pulmonary phthisis. Now followed a period in 
Florida and the West Indies, with no benefit; 
then Arizona and California. He died at Phoe- 
nix, Arizona, at Christmas, 1901. 

Henry Adams in his Education portrayed 
King on many pages as a man of rare charm of 
manner, “with interests as broad as civilization 
and sympathies catholic as humanity.” His 
brilliant wit, his warm friendliness, his scien- 
tific acumen, his power to plan and direct the 
work of scientific men made him, in Adams’ 
estimate, “the most remarkable man of our 
time.” It has been Wilkins’ aim and purpose 
(in which he has largely succeeded) to portray 
the personality of this remarkable man. 

The lack of maps to clarify King’s travels is, 
the present reviewer conceives, a marked defi- 
ciency of an otherwise excellent book. A few 
errors have appeared, such as a gross misstate- 
ment regarding the production of the Emma 
Mine, which a careful perusal of Professional 
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Paper 201 of the U.S. Geological Survey would 
have obviated. One asks for documentation 
(not given) for the innuendo regarding alleged 
venality on the part of the younger Silliman 
in reference to the Emma Mine (p. 178). Dr. 
Ferdinand V. Hayden has come in for whole- 
sale denunciation in Wilkins’ treatment, which 
(based on the ex parte views of the time) could 
well have been left unsaid. No less a giant of 
British geology than Sir Archibald Geikie wrote, 
“... There can be no doubt that among the 
names of those who have pioneered in the 
marvellous geology of western North America, 
that of F. V. Hayden will always hold a high 
and honored place... .” 

A selected bibliography of 399 titles and 
numerous notes placed at the end of the volume 


document the text. Sgmuel Wood Geiser 


RAMBLES AROUND ROME 


The Dream of Arcadia: 
American Writers and Artists 
in Italy, 1760-1915 


BY VAN WYCK BROOKS 
Dutton, New York $5.50 


ANYONE who has read Van Wyck Brooks’s 
series of books on the writer in America from 
1800 to 1915 will not be surprised to find in 
his latest book—on American writers and 
artists in Italy from 1760 to 1915—the same 
highly readable if discursive style, though the 
style here is even more discursive and occa- 
sionally marred by ambiguous reference of 
pronouns or by careless overlapping of sub- 
ordinate clauses, as in this (fascinating if not 
altogether clear) sentence: 


Then there was Wagner who, at Sorrento, bade 
farewell to Nietzsche, who, climbing up to 
Ravello on the back of a donkey, exclaimed 
there, “I’ve found Klingsor’s garden,” whom 
Liszt joined at Siena, where he played the third 
act of “Parsifal” while Wagner stood by the 
piano and sang it with him. 


The lapses in style, like the somewhat care- 
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less organization of the book (part of which 
seems to move by the principle of free associa- 
tion), may have been the result of Brooks’s 
eagerness to include as many as possible of the 
colorful quotations and entertaining anecdotes 
with which his mind is overflowing. “Pic- 
turesque” is the word most often, perhaps too 
often, used in this book. For instance, Brooks 
relates with great gusto Henry James’s “passion 
for the picturesque” in Italy, and quotes with 
approval William James’s somewhat too pic- 
turesque metaphor about Rome being “the 
world’s most satisfactory lake of picturesque- 
ness.” And so on for an imposing list of writers 
and artists (including a number of Europeans) 
whose written works, or books about whose 
lives and works, can be pillaged for quotable 
material. This book has clearly been for Brooks 
a labor of love, the pre-twentieth century Italy 
being for him as much of a “Dream of Ar- 
cadia” as it was for all the numerous American 
(and other) writers and artists who considered 
it an indispensable preparation for their ca- 
reers to spend a substantial length of time there. 
In fact, Brooks is so full of reverence for the 
old Italy that, in his postlude, he does less than 
justice to Italian culture after World War I. 
He summarizes this period by saying that art 
became “dehumanized” and that “ignorance 
and ridicule, thriving in the war years, had 
ravaged the old nineteenth century culture.” 
The old culture, to be sure, was not emphasized, 
but in this period, to mention only a few im- 
portant names, appeared some of the best work 
of Pirandello in the drama (until his death in 
1936); of Croce in philosophy and history; of 
Montale, Ungaretti, Quasimodo, and Saba in 
poetry; of Silone (though exiled until Musso- 
lini’s death) , Moravia, and Pavese in the novel. 
All these great writers, as well as important 
figures in the other arts in Italy after World 
War I, are ignored by Brooks. 

Brooks is not primarily a critic either of art 
or of literature. His critical remarks, with the 
notable exception of the erroneous judgment 
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mentioned above, are almost always safe and 
easy—for example, his statement that Haw- 
thorne was “right enough” in suggesting that 
Powers was really a mechanic instead of the 
great sculptor that most people in his day 
thought him to be. Brooks is rather a historian 
who, like Gamaliel Bradford as a biographer, 
has a remarkable faculty of culling highly 
quotable sentences and interesting anecdotes 
from a great variety of sources and tossing 
them into a fast-moving, impressionistic nar- 
rative. As I have said before, his narrative often 
moves by a kind of free association. For ex- 
ample, in the middle of the chapter entitled 
“The Sculptors” (and in the middle of a para- 
graph), he abruptly (and for this chapter 
finally) leaves the sculptors, presumably for 
the painters; but after mentioning only one 
painter, Robert Weir, who “was both piqued 
and shocked by the spectacle of a beautiful 
young girl becoming a nun,” he is deflected by 
the word spectacle to a consideration of writers 
who have regarded Italy as a stage, with the 
Italians “like actors playing parts in some 
poetic dream.” 

The two writers who furnish Brooks with 
appropriately picturesque material here, and 
to whom equal attention is given, are the 
minor American novelist Catharine M. Sedg- 
wick (describing contadinas in their 
corsets of red silk, with their embroidered 
petticoats and necklaces of coral...”) and 
the great French romanticist Chateaubriand, 
who felt the “fever of the ruins” as he wan- 
dered at night on the Campagna, “where the 
plough-share of Cincinnatus had once struck,” 
and “watched his own shadow passing the 
moonlit aqueduct, remembering that Horace’s 
Lydia, Tibullus’s Delia, and Ovid’s Corinna 
had often crossed this untilled common-land.” 
Brooks is then reminded (at the end of this 
chapter on “The Sculptors”) that Thomas 
Cole, the father of American landscape paint- 
ing, also walked on the Campagna and there 
painted ““The Dream of Arcadia’ that was 
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really the dream for a hundred years of all the 
travelling American artists and writers.” 

This free and easy movement of the narra- 
tive, reflecting (no doubt) Brooks’s own ab- 
sorption in the great “Dream,” is, from one 
standpoint, part of the charm of the book, 
which is to be recommended to anyone who is 
(and who is not?) interested in Italy. 


Harry Modean Campbell 


ANALYSIS OF BURKEAN IDEAS 
Edmund Burke and the Natural Law 


BY PETER J. STANLIS 


University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor 
$5.75 


tN Edmund Burke and the Natural Law Pro- 
fessor Stanlis contributes to the current re- 
evaluation of Burke’s ideas, a reinterpretation 
which centers around the contention that the 
basic theme of Burke’s philosophy pivoted on 
an unfaltering adherence to the principles of 
the traditional classical and scholastic Natural 
Law. The author projects his study on the 
thesis “‘that far from being an enemy of Nat- 
ural Law, Burke was one of the most eloquent 
and profound defenders of Natural Law moral- 
ity and politics in Western civilization.” Stan- 
lis develops his idea by explaining what Burke 
meant by Natural Law and by connecting that 
concept with the philosopher’s interpretation 
of the laws of nations, revolutionary natural 
rights, human nature, the church and state, 
and the sovereignty of Natural Law. 

Basic to an understanding of Stanlis’ thesis 
is his use of the term “Natural Law.” By it he 
refers not to physical science but to ethics, 
law, politics, and human behavior. He places 
Burke in the classical conception of Natural 
Law. That tradition embraced several basic 
principles: Natural Law was an emanation of 
God’s reason and will, revealed to all mankind; 
the Natural Law was an eternal, unchangeable, 
and universal ethical norm, the validity of 
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which was independent of man’s will; true hap- 
piness for man consisted in living according to 
the Natural Law; and no positive law or so- 
cial convention was morally valid if it violated 
the Natural Law. 

On the other hand, Stanlis shows how the 
interpretation of Natural Law by Thomas 
Hobbes and John Locke broke with the tra- 
dition and produced the opposing natural 
rights concept and revolutionary social thought 
of the eighteenth century. Positivist and utili- 
tarian critics and scholars have found in 
Burke’s writing not only a contempt for the 
Natural Law but also a conservative utilita- 
rianism which they consider the basis of his 
political philosophy. Those critics, conse- 
quently, have accused Burke of inconsistency 
in his political thinking; but Stanlis, who ana- 
lyzes Burke’s writings on Irish, American, do- 
mestic, and Indian affairs as well as the Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France in the light 
of the traditional meaning of Natural Law, 
concludes that Burke was wholly consistent. 
The new interpretation seems to hold up. 

Edmund Burke and the Natural Law deals 
with the analysis of an idea, an elusive process 
at its best. In tracing the developmént of an 
idea, to what extent can the author eliminate 
the subject’s personal life and participation in 
the society in which he lived? Burke was a man 
of the eighteenth century, participating in 
political affairs and encountering strong preju- 
dices during a revolutionary period. Certainly 
Professor Stanlis has demonstrated quite ably 
that Burke not only accepted the traditional 
classical and scholastic Natural Law but also 
remained consistent in his application of its 
principles to his political philosophy. It is one 
thing to prove a thinker’s awareness of histori- 
cal continuity and to defend him against 
charges brought by later critics; however, the 
complete analysis requires greater attention to 
the thought and actions of contemporaries. 

Furthermore, to what extent can the inter- 
preter of an idea claim validity for his con- 
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clusions when he apparently accepts the phi- 
losopher’s basic principles without question? 
In his introduction Russell Kirk describes 
Stanlis’ book as a “remarkable study.” It would 
be a more remarkable study had the author 
exhibited a more critical attitude toward the 
soundness of Burke’s principles and conclusions. 


Glen M. Rodgers 


SEVEN SINGULAR STORIES 
The Unfairness of Easter 


BY DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 
Talisman Press, San Jose, California $5.00 


IN The Unfairness of Easter seven of David 
Cornel DeJong’s highly individual stories have 
been brought together in a book whose format 
is imaginatively conceived and delightfully 
executed. The colors and design, repeated from 
binding to title-page and then echoed in the 
seven line drawings by Newton Baird that act 
as headpieces for the stories, draw the book 
together visually as the author’s sharply per- 
sonal view of the world draws it together in 
feeling. 

The twelfth book by Mr. DeJong, this is 
his first volume of short stories since Snow on 
the Mountain, published in 1946. Of the seven 
stories included, one, ““Those Who Eat Dragon- 
flies,” a chilling picture of a deranged mother 
as seen through the wondering eyes of her 
young son, appeared originally in the South- 
west Review. Like its dragonflies, the ritual- 
istic, dancelike advances and retreats of the 
four sons and daughters-in-law in the title 
story, nerving themselves to tell the mother 
of her old servant’s Easter accident; the sym- 
bolic big pink piggy bank on the dresser of 
the unaccepted second wife in “Ninth Anni- 
versary”; the drunken cattle-dealer swaying 
on the dike, become Death in the eyes of the 
old woman in “She Fell Upon His City”; the 
prancing goats in ““The Funeral of Papje”; the 
“coppery kid” of “Accident of Disloyalty”; 
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and the black sari and small dead birds in ““The 
Pigeons” all carry in their varied ways the 
singular and almost invariably eerie emotion 
that it is DeJong’s special gift to be able to 
convey. 

The book has been issued in a limited edi- 
tion of five hundred copies. For that number 
of lovers of the short story and of handsome 
books, Talisman Press has done a real service. 

M. L. H. 


REDSKINS SANS ROMANCE 
The Sac and Fox Indians 


BY WILLIAM T. HAGAN 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 
$5.00 


THE SAC AND FOX INDIANS is the forty-eighth 
volume in the “Civilization of the American 
Indian Series” developed by the University of 
Oklahoma Press. Written by Professor William 
T. Hagan of North Texas State College, this 
book takes a proper place in a series designed 
for general readers but entirely free of the 
romance and vapidity that characterize much 
popular anthropological writing. For while 
these books are all perfectly readable, their 
basic characteristics are sound scholarship and 
absence of condescension to the reader. 

The story of the Sac and Fox is not very 
different from that of most Indians who had 
established a mode of life part way between 
those of hunter and farmer, a transitional 
phase of neolithic civilization. Agriculture was 
not yet well enough developed to permit the 
tribes to survive by farming alone, no animals 
suitable for domestication were at hand, and 
hunting was always precarious. In terms of 
land usage such a mode of life is extremely 
wasteful; many sections may be required for 
the support of a single family. A large and 
vigorous tribe might well require the equiva- 


lent territory of half a modern state. 
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Compression of such peoples can rarely re- 
sult in anything but war and misery. The 
hunter, always armed, resorts to combat when 
he is subject to restriction. If he is defeated, 
he can only reduce the standard of his living. 
Such is precisely the story of the Sac and Fox 
Indians. When the whites first encountered 
them they were a populous, powerful, and 
warlike people who lived in the northern Mis- 
sissippi Valley. As pressure mounted, they 
turned first in the direction of alliance with 
the British; and when these allies failed them, 
they began the long series of councils with 
Americans that gradually stripped them of all 
their lands and finally settled them in a small 
and unproductive corner of Oklahoma. 

Along the way to their enervation lay the 
usual series of events. When they found them- 
selves outgunned by the whites they fought 
with other Indians for hunting rights. When 
one chief proved recalcitrant, the whites found 
another who was more obsequious—and more 
accessible to gifts. Along the dreary path to 
misery there stands one story, that of the Black 
Hawk War, about which contemporary Amer- 
icans made quite a heroic legend. In fact the 
war consisted of the flight of a small band of 
irreconcilables under the chief Black Hawk. 
Pursued by many times its number, the band 
fled toward Wisconsin. There was compara- 
tively little fighting. Disease, hunger, and ex- 
haustion accomplished what the whites were 
unable to do; in truth the band was harried 
into extinction. But a political party needed 
good news, the populace was eager for some- 
thing heartening, and the papers enlarged this 
abominable campaign into a great and right- 
eous victory. 

The Sac and Fox experience is by no means 
unique. Nearly all the hunting tribes of the 
Plains followed the same kind of path to en- 
capsulation. The best that can be said is that 
the later the contact with the whites, the 
easier the Indians got off. 


John Chapman 
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SHAKESPEARE IS SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare and His Betters: 
A History and a Criticism of the 
Authorship Question 


BY R. C, CHURCHILL 


Indiana University Press, Bloomington $5.00 


“UNFORTUNATELY, what should have been a 
scientific inquiry fell into the hand of undisci- 
plined and emotional lunatics. They were 
known generally as Baconians.” This charac- 
terization of contenders for Francis Bacon as 
author of the plays and poems attributed to 
Shakespeare did not come from an “orthodox” 
critic, one who believes that the Stratford 
actor wrote the plays. The words are those of 
William McFee in his introduction to Looney’s 
compendious volume, Shakespeare Identified in 
Richard de Vere, the Seventeenth Earl of Ox- 
ford. Many of the Baconians would feel justi- 
fied in bringing a charge of madness against 
those who acclaim the Oxford book similar in 
importance to the Darwinian hypothesis. Thus 
the front presented by the unorthodox is far 
from common, each participant perceiving 
weakness in the case of his rivals. All of us 
must recognize, however, that the problem de- 
serves to be subjected to a “scientific inquiry,” 
having been obscured by stress of emotion on 
all sides. 

Such an inquiry the English author of the 
book under review has attempted to conduct 
by presenting in his history of the debate all 
the principal arguments offered in behalf of 
two dozen individuals variously advocated for 
the authorship. In his criticism of almost equal 
length, he answers each of these arguments, 
concluding that Shakespeare is Shakespeare 
without disguise. The average reader is prob- 
ably aware of this discussion but would be sur- 
prised to learn that the question was first raised 
much more than a century ago and has been 
debated, not only in America, but in various 
European lands and in Asia and Africa, as well. 
Churchill’s “Select Bibliography” on the topic 
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covers twenty printed pages, with about five 
hundred items. Not all who harbor genuine 
doubt as to the Stratford man’s claims are 
without intelligence, for the names of Mark 
Twain, Henry James, and Sigmund Freud, 
though of very few recognized Elizabethan 
scholars, are listed among the heretics. 

Why should the question have arisen, and 
why is it so heatedly rejected? The first action 
derives from the plays’ popularity and the sin- 
cere admiration of Shakespeare’s readers. Rec- 
ognizing the author’s genius, they concluded 
that he must have been a high-born associate 
of royalty to have written so often about 
dukes and kings, and must have obtained his 
knowledge and wisdom from a broad univer- 
sity education. But William Shakespeare of 
Stratford possessed neither gentle birth nor 
more education than that of a grammar school 
in the village of Stratford. Bacon, Oxford, 
Raleigh, Derby, Rutland, Southampton, Essex, 
and others might qualify under both heads, 
and Marlowe’s nativity might be overlooked in 
his record as a Cambridge man, a poet, and a 
gifted playwright. Moreover, those not famil- 
iar with differences between seventeenth-cen- 
tury habits and our own cannot understand 
the absence of extant manuscripts in Shake- 
speare’s hand and of his life records outside 
of the theater. Why do we know so much more 
about Milton’s early biography than Shake- 
speare’s? To fill the vacuum after denying 
validity of such evidence as exists about the 
actor and his friends, the doubters substitute 
names of educated aristocrats without refer- 
ence to other qualifications, and let fancy 
range to overcome numerous difficulties as they 
arise. Thus come wild guesses and absurd de- 
vices to pin the authorship on Queen Eliza- 
beth or Jesuit priests, foul conspiracies aided 
by direct falsehood of Ben Jonson, and hidden 
burial of papers. The greatest hoax of all was 
the discovery of a secret cipher disclosing the 
mystery of Bacon’s authorship, which has been 
recently examined by two experts in the read- 
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ing of codes. All these endeavors to propagate 
error by darkening counsel are patiently exam- 
ined in the latter part of the book, with facts 
established in the records of Webster, Tour- 
neur, Fletcher, and other dramatists to explain 
difficulties in the history of Shakespeare. Hon- 
est doubt has usually been created by lack of 
essential information. Incredible suggestions 
have begotten impatience and refusal to listen 
by those who know. Mutual distrust and name- 
calling have resulted. 

The book is evidently motivated by an in- 
herent desire to separate fact from fancy and 
establish truth in an area considerably wider 
than usually considered. This purpose is 
strengthened by adequate documentation and 
determined effort to present without bias both 
sides in dispute. The format is attractive and 
the index complete. But it will not carry con- 
viction to everyone. Even in presenting the 
case for the opposition the writer frankly indi- 
cates his own skepticism, and the frequent use 
of parentheses for documenting prevents 
smoothness of style. On the other hand, Eliza- 
bethan specialists will be surprised to notice 
the habitual citation of Miss Chute’s popular 
biography in place of more authoritative works, 
such as Lee’s revised Life or books by J. Q. 
Adams, Nielson and Thorndike, E. K. Cham- 
bers, or T. W. Baldwin, which are relegated 
to the rear, if used at all. Yet the work is logi- 


cal and sane. Robert Adger Law 


ENTERTAINING E. E. 

The Magic-Maker: E. E. Cummings 
BY CHARLES NORMAN 

Macmillan, New York $7.50 

Eimi: The Journal of a Trip to Russia 
BY E. E. CUMMINGS 

Grove Press, New York $2.50 

CHARLES NORMAN’S biography of E. E. Cum- 


mings is an engaging book about an entertain- 
ing poet, and fills a real need. For those who 
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have known the man only through his poetry, 
it places Cummings in his milieu and describes 
his habits, his temperament, his friends, and 
his history. It reviews his publishing career, 
book by book, and gives an account of Cum- 
mings as painter and playwright. 

Written by a friend of Cummings who is 
also a poet and painter, The Magic-Maker is 
unabashed in its admiration of Cummings in 
all his roles. Adverse criticisms are held up to 
ridicule and quoted for their blindness and 
foolishness. Cummings is the book’s hero, and 
the biographer as his champion easily breaks 
the wooden swords of all adversaries. This en- 
thusiasm in a first biography is both pardonable 
and attractive. Poetry is the perpetual miracle, 
and we must be properly appreciative of it be- 
fore we attempt to measure its size. 

As is inevitable in a book about people yet 
living, the book leaves gaps. Some episodes in 
Cummings’ life are treated in documentary 
detail—the publication of his first book, for 
instance, and his incarceration in a French 
prison during World War I. But Cummings’ 
first two marriages are dismissed in exactly 
two sentences apiece: we are not even told 
whether they were ended by death or divorce. 
We should like to know more about the love 
life of a poet who has written so much in 
praise of love. We shall have to wait. 

The book’s chief virtue is that it makes its 
subject come alive. And for Cummings him- 
self the highest virtue is aliveness. 

For the fourth edition of Eimi, his journal 
of a trip to Russia in 1931, Cummings has 
supplied a nineteen-page “sketch for a preface” 
which helpfully outlines the book and eluci- 
dates its title, characters, and structure. In 
1931 many of the avant-garde regarded Rus- 
sia with hope and admiration. Cummings de- 
scribes Russia as “‘a world of Was’—the sub- 
human communist superstate, where men are 
shadows and women are nonmen.” He adds, 


“This unworld is Hell.” 
Laurence Perrine 
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ON THE BRITISH NOVEL 
From Jane Austen to Joseph Conrad 


EDITED BY ROBERT RATHBURN AND 

MARTIN STEINMANN, JR. 

University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
$5.75 


THIs 1s a collection of essays published in 
honor of the late Professor James Hillhouse of 
the University of Minnesota. The exigencies of 
the survey course hang heavily over the book, 
and it is to teachers of such courses that it will 
be of most use. For the most part the concern 
of the contributors to the volume has not been 
with whether or not the authors they consider 
possess any depth of insight that rewards con- 
tinued attention, but rather with the classify- 
ing of the men or their work into handy cate- 
gories. 

Either these classifications are historical and 
commonsensical, or else they involve “‘tech- 
nique” in what is often a new pedantry more 
dull than any “old scholar” ever was. In either 
case, much of what is said has been said many 
times before. “Laurence Sterne, following 
Locke’s doctrine of ‘associated ideas,’ in The 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy (1759- 
67) anticipated by almost a century and a half 
the stream-of-consciousness technique pio- 
neered by James Joyce in A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man (1914-15),” writes 
Mr. Rathburn in his introductory essay, a mas- 
terly summary of all the headings and sub- 
headings to which survey course lecturers have 
so often been reduced. Mr. Steinmann, after an 
amazing display of new critical naiveté (“But 
the tendency in modern criticism to exalt the 
author’s disappearance—we find it in James’s 
prefaces, in Percy Lubbock’s The Craft of 
Fiction, in the New Criticism ...1 have been 
guilty of it...”) and the addition of new 
jargonish categories out of the positivists, con- 
cludes the book he helped Mr. Rathburn edit 
with what amounts to a plea for the union of 
the old-scholarly abstractions with the new. 
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The important thing, one would think, is that 
at any level of rarefication where one can unite 
Joyce and Virginia Woolf (“Even the struc- 
ture of such a disordered novel as Virginia 
Woolf’s Mrs. Dalloway—which, like Ulysses, 
crowds a miscellany of characters and events 
into less than twenty-four hours—has such 
implications”) or Joyce and Sterne, very little 
can be said about anything but one’s categories, 
which at this remove from significant reality 
don’t merit much attention except from 
teachers lecturing to beginning students whose 
interest and knowledge are minimal. 

The best essays are those closest to the old 
style which Professor Hillhouse knew so well: 
for instance, the essay in which Gordon S. 
Haight traces some of George Eliot’s originals; 
or the one in which Douglas Bush writes lightly 
of Dickens’ humorous characters with a simple 
classification and nothing much to say 
(“There is small excuse for talking about it, 
except the pleasure of doing so”). In the first 
there is no pretense and no pomposity, and 
there is a respect for the language. And I would 
include with it Charles Murrah’s mildly tech- 
nical essay on Jane Austen’s use of background 
in Mansfield Park, John Holloway’s article on 
the attitude toward rural England in Hardy’s 
novels, David Daiches’ essay on Redgauntlet 
and Scott’s attitude toward Scotland, Alan D. 
McKillop’s article on Northanger Abbey, and 
perhaps George H. Ford’s article on Dickens’ 
view of middle-class conceptions of “‘Self- 
Help.” The second leaves the impression—also 
present or at least not ruled out in the first— 
that the novels have been enjoyed with no 
great desire to schematize. The first sort of 
endeavor was something a scholar of Professor 
Hillhouse’s generation could undertake and 
call sound while, like Mr. Bush, he enjoyed 
what he read with perceptible urbanity and 
culture. As this collection in Professor Hill- 
house’s honor shows, it is a world now disap- 
pearing—not to give place to a better. 

Vincent Miller 
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Two Distinguished Texans 


JAMES STEPHEN HOGG: A Biography 
By Robert C. Cotner 


JIM HOGG was a man of many professions—printer, lawyer, poli- 
tician, statesman, oil magnate—but in every relationship he was always 
the same warm person. He retained this quality after his election to 
the highest state office, becoming known as “the people’s governor.” 
The influence of his public service and his benefactions is still evident. 

In this absorbing biography the author dramatically presents the 
varied activities of Hogg’s public life and the heart-warming course 
of his personal life. Cotner, assistant professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, also edited The Addresses and State Papers of 
James Stephen Hogg. $7.50 


WILL CLAYTON: A Short Biography 
By Ellen Clayton Garwood 


WILL CLAYTON has been referred to by several observers as “the 
architect of the Marshall Plan.” He also won renown as the directing 
genius of the largest cotton-marketing firm in the world—Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. 

The author Clayton’s eldest daughter, has had the rare chance to 
view her subject at close range, especially during his most active years 
in business and government. From her biography emerges the picture 
of a man—son, husband and father, businessman and statesman— 
whose measure should serve as strong encouragement for those who 
would serve their country and their world with equally intelligent 
devotion. $3.00 
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University of Texas Press, Austin 12 


